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TIME, August 11, 1950 


EHIND a red brick, commonplace 
store-front, on Main Street, Fairfield, 
Conn., and behind 15,499 similar red- 
fronted stores on Main Streets through 
the U. S., there lurks one of the great 


stories of human enterprise . . . This story 
—the story of The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co.—is told, for the first time, 
in the July issue of FORTUNE. 

The story begins in Fairfield, describes 
with exactitude the contents, the opera- 
tion, the standing in the community, the 
business, the profits of Store No. 820 . 
reveals that its customers contribute 2c 
each day to a net annual profit of more 
than $26,000,000. ji 

FORTUNE pictures A. & P.’s evolu- 
tion from the ’60’s when George Hunting- 
ton Hartford sold cheap tea to Manhattan 
housewives, to the present when A. & P. 
is the largest buyer of 
coffee in the world, the 
world’s greatest buyer 
of fruits and vegetables, 
the world’s largest 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc. 
matter January 21, 


FO rtune 
BY SUBSCRIPTION a 
TEN DOLLARS THE YEAR 


8, at the postoffice at Chicago, IL, under the ac t of March 3rd, 187 9. 
rates; One year, in the U. 8. and possessions, Cuba, Me xico, South America, $5; Canada, $5. 


chain organization and the dispenser of 
one-fifteenth of all the food sold at retail 
in the U. S. 

In the picture is man-of-mystery John 
Hartford, son of A. & P.’s founder. He 
it is who has complete authority over the 
incredible activities of the A. & P. There 
is a brother, George . . . It would be neces- 
sary to talk of Rockefellers, Fords, Mellons 
to be sure you had named richer men. . 

In this, as in every story, FORTUNE 
shows the human needs, the talent for 
organization, the opportunism, the in- 
terrelation with foreign lands which com- 
bine to make the great business enter- 
prises of our day These last decades 
America has been busy creating a world 
lavishly new in detail and colossal in 
total effect. For the first time, detail 
and effect meet in FORTUNE’s story 
of American Industrial 
Civilization. It is a 
fascinating story— 
story worth 


knowing. 
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ing and unigue position in the 
distribution of products to the 
rich markets of the eleven west- 
ern states and offering the logical 
point from which to serve the 
countries bordering the Pacific 
Ocean—The San Francisco Met- 
ropolitan Bay Area now offers an 
abundant supply of Natural gas 
at low rates particularly attractive 
to industries. 
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PG&E. GAS LINES 
ee STANDARD PACIFIC GAS LINE INC 
PG. GE. PROJECTED EXTENSIONS, 





PG GE GENERATING PLANTS | 


In addition: Industries will find 


power costs low; unusually low 


labor turnover due to large home 
ownership; all year working cli- 
mate; waterfront and other acre- 
age at low cost; wide variety and 
abundance of raw materials; fast 
transportation facilities and a re- 
ceptive local and export market. 

For particulars about this area 
write: 














PaciFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G-E: 
General Office: 245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


Serving 362 communities in Northern and Central California 


Send for a complimentary copy of “Outstanding Features of the P. G. and E.” — 
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TOP 


in homes where 


true economy 


is practiced 


A mere glimpse of it through the open window 
—and you recognize it. The Monitor Top of the 
General Electric Refrigerator — modern in design 


as this electrical age itself—as distinguished in 
appearance as in its economical performance. 


It is the economical operation of the Monitor Top 
and its splendid record of dependable service that 
account for the wide popularity of 


» the General Electric Refrigerator 
today. You will find the General 
Electric Refrigerator not only in 





the homes of the wealthy—you will find it in the 
homes of those who have to watch their budgets, 
and who weigh their expenses carefully. 

The hermetically sealed mechanism of the Mon- 
itor Top is so extraordinarily efficient, so reliable, 
so economical in operation, that it costs but a 
few cents a day to run! 


Prices are now as low as $205 at the factory. 


For an illustrated booklet, write Section H-8, 
Electric Refrigeration Dept., General Electric Co., 
Hanna Bldg., 1400: Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Join usin the General Electric Program, broadcastevery 
Saturday evening on a nation-wide N.B.C. network. 


ALL:*STEEL REFRIGERATOR | 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS 





ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 


ELECTRIC MILK COOLERS 
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* BIG...in the advantages it offers 
—but not in the price you pay 


In every way except in cost, Pontiac is truly a BIG 
SIX. To begin with, it offers a big advantage in size, 
because its wheelbase is generously long and its smart 
Fisher bodies are amply proportioned both inside and 
out. But big size is only the foundation for Pontiac's 
many other big car qualities. 

In speed, power and acceleration, for example, Pontiac 
gives you a big advantage because it is powered by the 
largest engine in any six of comparable price. And 
still further advantages in smoothness and depend- 
ability result from such big car engine features as the 
Harmonic Balancer, rubber mountings and a full 
pressure system of lubrication. 

Another big advantage you get in a Pontiac is the 
riding comfort provided by form-fitting cushions up- 


745 


AND UP” 


holstered in deep-pile mohair, an adjustable driver's 
seat, and a chassis equipped with four Lovejoy 
Hydraulic Shock Absorbers. Big car safety, too, is an 
advantage you enjoy, thanks to Pontiac’s positive, 
fully-enclosed four-wheel brakes and exceptionally 
durable body construction. And last but by no means 
least, is the advantage of long life due to Pontiac’s 
moderate engine speed, big airplane type main bear- 


ings and rugged transmission and rear axle. 


Add up all these big car advantages, then contrast 
them with Pontiac's extremely low price and its sur- 
prisingly low cost of operation. Only one conclusion 
is possible: In the Pontiac Big Six you get the utmost 
of satisfaction for every dollar invested. Let your 


local Oakland-Pontiac dealer present the proof, 


Available in seven body types. Prices f. 0. b. Pontiac, Mich., 
plus delivery charges. ... Oakland Motor Car Company. 


cmmemmee «(Write for an interesting booklet which describes the design of the’ Pontiac Big Sx 


PONTIAC BIG SI 


The Custom Sedan + Body by Fisher 





FAMOUS NAME $ 


A FINER CAR 











‘A GLOWING SKIN 


double 
action 


shaves are balanced 


IN EVERY WAY you’ll find new 
ease and comfort when you 
shave with Squibb’s Shaving 
Cream. 

For Squibb’s has double- 


action. It affords perfect bal- 
ance between razor ease and face 


comfort. Squibb’s contains a 
special balm which first shields 
your skin from the razor’s rasp. 


Then it replaces the pliant oils 
of the skin. 


Each shave will be far more 
comfortable because of this 


unique second action. Your face 


glows with velvet comfort. Only 
double-action gives you this 
natural lasting comfort. 








Use Squibb’s for shampoos. Double-action 


makes it fine for the scalp and fine for the hair. 


SQUIBB’S 


Shaving Cream 


TIME 


Wicn me 2% 4 oem, 
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Non-Gold-Bricker 
Sirs: 

I should like to join a society of World War 
| Veterans devoted to the following propositions: 
I. No pensions at any time to any soldiers 
; who came through the war unscratched. 

Il. Every consideration for those who were 

actually disabled by war wounds or disease. 

The motto of this society might be: “We 

consider the honor of having been selected for 
| the Army a sufficient reward.” I think that 
such a society could recruit hundreds of thou- 
sands from among the non-gold-bricking ele- 
ment of the late A. E. F. 

W. M. PactMIERI 


— 
Wheat Down, Flour Up 
Sirs: 

The farmer is selling his wheat here for about 
60¢ now. A year ago he received $1.20. Flour 
is ithe same price. Every bushel of wheat milled 
since Aug. 1, 1929 made the miller or someone 
6o0¢ more than he made before. The Farm Board 
has 20,000,000 bushels of old wheat. Why not 
buy a few mills instead of elevators and give the 
people the flour based on present price of wheat? 
Flour retails here about $2 for a sack of 48 Ib. 
When wheat was 60¢ some 15 years ago we 
bought flour at 85¢ per sack. If our Farm Board 
will mill its wheat one of two things will hap- 
pen, wheat will go up or flour down. My guess 
is the millers will take over the wheat at cost 
of production, If wheat flour could be bought 
at $1 the people would consume more flour. It 
will also help to eliminate the cheaper by- 
products now mixed with wheat flour. So long 
as the Board merely stores wheat, the miller 
will pay 60¢ for wheat and maintain the flour 
price based on $1.20 wheat. The Farm Board 
so far has been a Millers Board 
j AuGusTt WAGNER 


| Newark, N. J. 
} 


Columbus, Neb. 
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Largest Canvas 
Sirs: 

Referring to your article entitled “Largest” 
in Time, July 28, let me ask if the canvas men- 
tioned is not less than half the size of the fa- 
mous Cyclorama canvas of The Holy Land 
now at Ste. Anne de Beaupre, outside of Quebec. 
The dimensions of this are, as I remember them, 
40 ft. by 360 ft. This canvas then has an area 
of 14,400 sq. ft. Six men worked four years 


to complete it. 
L. R. Moses 
Arlington, Mass. 


Time used the word “canvas” in the 
sense of a decorative work of fine art. 
Cycloramas (spectacle pictures stretched 
circularly so that the spectator is sur- 
rounded by the scene) are far larger than 
Rockwell Kent’s 6,400 sq. ft. ceiling at 
Dennis, Mass. Paul Philippoteaux, painter 
of the Holy Land cyclorama, was most 
famed for his cyclorama of the Battle of 
Gettysburg (20,000 sq. ft.).—Eb. 


Montgomery Ward 
Sirs: 

Mr. A. Montgomery Ward was founder of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. and there is properly 
no comma between the two names as printed in 
your issue of July 21. 

F, Everitt* 

Evanston, Ill. 

As a clerk in a small general store in 
St. Joseph, Mich., A. Montgomery Ward 
learned from his farmer customers of the 
lack of good markets and of the difficulty 
experienced by producers in obtaining 
proper returns for their labor. Endeavor- 
ing to eliminate as far as possible the 
profits gained by the middleman, in 1872 
he founded, with the help of George R. 
Thorne, the present mail-order house —Eb. 

—o—— 
Rumanians & Jews 
Sirs: 

It seems to me you are all wrong in your 
estimate of Rumanian opinion toward the Jews 
and even more in your statement that “Jews” 
(what Jews? Where?) “continued to rejoice 
that during his protracted exile King Carol 
took a Jewish mistress.” 

It has taken long years of unrestrained in- 
citement by popularity-seeking Orthodox priests 
and by loafing ‘‘students’’ who refuse to work 
for a living to incite some Rumanian peasants 
to attack Jews. The Bratianu government, like 
the Tsarist, used these attacks to divert resent- 
ment from itself and probably encouraged, per- 
haps instigated them. 

I should be interested in finding out who writes 
your foreign news, especially that in regard to 
Jews 

What Rumanian Jews need to do, I think, is 
to kill a few of the cowardly hooligans who at- 
tack them. Violence is the only medicine for 
them. 

I want your apology for this “rejoicing” you 
assume, 

Martin TALL 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In stating that Rumanian Jew-baiters 
are egged on by “popularity-seeking” 
priests, Subscriber Tall answers most of 
his questions. As TIME stated, there is no 
doubt that in Rumania Jew-baiting is 
“popular” (i.e. sanctioned and encouraged 
by public opinion) nor is there doubt that 
Carol’s alliance with a Jewess brought all 
Jews closer to his heart.—Eb. 


July 4 in Siberia 
Sirs: 

After a month in Kasaktan I just received my 
first mail from America including Time of 
June 9. This is the first number I have re- 
ceived though I subscribed before leaving the 
States in April. 

*No kin. no employe of President George 
jain Everitt of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
(Continued on p. 8) 
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TIME 


Now that Your First Choice 
Car Costs so Little More.. 


why buy a lesser car? 


A few dollars more per month—but 
years more in satisfactory, comfort- 
able and distinguished service. That 
is the real key to economy. 


Rapidly we are banishing the super- 
stition that economy means cheap- 
ness. That it means putting up with 
less quality; enduring actual discom- 
fort, compromise. 


Buying the best—in the New Essex 
Challenger — saves you money. It is 
built for the years. And it gives its 
brilliant, smooth, comfortable per- 
formance with an economy exclusive 


to its design, 


Its mileage on fuel and oil is outstand- 


ing. And service records kept in the 


operation of thousands of Essex cars 
show its maintenance costs the lowest 
of all automobiles. You are not daily 
spending a dollar here, a dollar there 


—“dollaring yourself to death” as the 
expressive phrase puts it. 


In those items alone it will save its 
difference in cost. And through all 


your ownership you will enjoy a dis- 
tinction that comes from outstanding 


performance and the possession ofa 


fine and beautiful ear. 


ESSEX *sx" CHALLENGER 
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RAILS THAT LEAD 
to CLEVELAND 


are life-lines of trade 
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great rail systems carry in and 





Over the rails from scattered 
farms, and factories 
15,000,000 tons of raw materials 
or finished merchandise come 


mines 


to Cleveland yearly. 

Out from Cleveland to 
homes, factories and farms, 
goes almost a billion dollars’ 
worth of goods each year. 

Commodities which seven 


out of Cleveland are pillars of 
prosperity for numerous varied 
industries. Through the nation- 
ally famous freight terminal of 
Cleveland flow streams of 
wealth whose farthest ripples 
reach around the world. 

As Cleveland’s markets and 
commercial influence have 
spread, Central United Nation- 


al Bank has extended its facil- 


ities. Today it is an inland bank 
that blankets the business world 
with its services. 

Large enough to satisfy every 
demand of modern business, 
yet flexible enough to meet 
the requirements of an indi- 
vidual, it offers every kind of 
banking service for every finan- 
cial requirement. 


CENTRAL UNITED 
NATIONAL BANK of Cleveland 


BANK IN OBHIO 





THE LARGEST NATIONAL 
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of the 


manutacturers 


in these 3 leading industries 
use Vacuum oils on their 


important machinery 


Leaders naturally do business 
with leaders. An analysis of the 
leading industrial concerns in 
America reveals a dominant per- 
centage of Vacuum Oil Company 
customers in practically every 
industry. The percentages in 
three of these industries are rep- 
resented above. ‘ 
The Vacuum Oil Company’s 
64 years’ experience, in lubricat- 
ing all kinds of industrial ma- 


chinery, has built up what is 


probably the world’s most com- 
plete knowledge of industrial 
lubrication. The Gargoyle brand 
represents the most diversified 
line of lubricants available to 
modern industry. 

A manufacturer seeking the 
utmost in quality production at 
lowest cost will find his inquiry 
promptly answered by a Vacuum 
specialist in his field. 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Headquarters: 61 Broadway, New York. Branches and 
distributing warehouses throughout the world 


QUALITY BRINGS 
LEADERSHIP 


Oe-3k" ma 
ae -_ 
Lubricating Oils 


The world’s quality oils 
for plant lubrication 
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=ROBERTSON=STRIKES=AT-COSTS: 








Conditions are more favorable for the construction of mill 
and factory buildings today than at any other time in 
years. » » » Credit is easier » » » Millions of dollars 
once tied up in the securities market are out of it and 
begging for a job of constructive work at reasonable 
wages » » » Cutting of interest rates in the money centers 
is driving colossal sums of money “back home” to other 
parts of the country, idle and hungry for stable investment 
» » » Prices of scores of commodities used in buildings 
are down to or near pre-war prices. » » » Wages, as such, 
are unchanged, but every dollar of wage today is “buying” 
infinitely more work than it did for years » » » You have 
the pick of the finest possible workman and they are doing 
their best and fastest work, for obvious reasons. 


What are you doing about it? If you need new buildings 
at your plants... now is the time. If you have had a 
building program in the back of your mind. . . today is 
the day. If you need alterations, additions, or an entirely 
new plant... you can get more building per dollar today 
than in a decade. Your foresight and prompt action now 
may be reflected in lower costs for your products for 
years to come. 


The Robertson Company has a fast, efficient, widely- 
experienced engineering staff that can help you get your 
work under way in time to take advantage of these con- 
ditions. Write today. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY « » PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Copyright 1930 









H. H. Robertson Co. 








My delight with old friend Time was increased 
by the contents concerning this locality. As 
I write I can look from my window through the 
shimmering heat waves, and see a half mile 
away the new Turksib Railway of which you 
have written in this issue. 

There are other romances than Turksib in 
Siberia. I myself am trying to build a flour 
mill and grain elevator mostly from thin air. So 
far as I know I am the only American within 
1,000 miles but I am having a celebration of the 
Glorious Fourth by writing my friends including 
TIME. 

May it come regularly. 

Frep R. Hess 

Klebostoi Chief Engineer 

Janizemai 

Semipolatinsk, U. S. S. R. 

P. S. Hurrah! My interpreter just brought 
two more numbers May 26 and June 2. 

Fe . &. 
+ 
No-Nation Girl 
Sirs: 

. .. A short time ago, while I was located 
in New Orleans, I went to the book store to buy 
a book to present to a friend and the latest issue 
of Time. . . . The saleswoman said: ‘We have 
another book here that might interest you. It 
was written by a southern man—in fact I hear 
he went to Tulane here in New Orleans. Most 
people here in the South object to it very much. 
It has aroused considerable ire. We have sold a 
great many copies though, even though we can’t 
advertise it much. You know when it first came 
out—a few months ago—the Times-Picayune re- 
viewer said it was ‘very near over the border in 
this section.’”’ Of course, I bought the book 
and took it to my hotel to read myself... . 

My traveling soon took me out of New 
Orleans but wherever I went from then on I 
inquired of the people I met—literary ones, of 
course—what they thought of The No-Nation 
Girl. And I don’t believe a book has aroused 
so much discussion in the South since Uncle 
Tom's Cabin. Some of the people approve it- 
particularly the women. But others violently 
disapprove it. One man, a professor in Louisiana 
State University, said: “I don’t see how a south- 
ern man could write such a book.” ... Ada 
Jack Carver, winner of several Harper prizes in 
the past few years told me “It is a book that one 
does not know exactly how or where to place, but 
it is a book that will make history.’’ And while 
talking to one of the most aristocratic old ladies 
that I met I asked her what she thought about 
it. The question seemed to embarrass her but 
she said: “I didn’t really like the book. But | 
do hope it will show those northern people what 
our Negro really is. Of course we realize that 
we can’t do without the Negro here in the 
South but you northerners have no idea at all 
what they are really like. Then too, I happened 
to know of a very sad case where one of our 
nicest young men did kill himself and a mulatto 
girl. Perhaps Mr. Wall had the same case in 
mind when he wrote the book.” 

While in Baton Rouge, I had the opportunity 
to meet some of the author’s relatives and found 
that they also, oddly enough, were divided in 
their opinions. Some of them would not dis- 


| cuss the book at all. One of them—a doctor— 


said: “Well—Evans certainly did call a spade 
a spade. I lived right at the edge of the swamp 
for a good many years and those conditions 
really did exist—and I suppose they still do.” 
C. J. PENFIELD 

Port Arthur, Tex. 

The plot of The No-Nation Girl by 
Evans Wall (published by Century Co., 
July 1929): 

In a Mississippi swamp to a white father 
and a black mother is born Precieuse. In 
childhood her appearance and instincts are al- 
most white. At 14 her Negro aunt gets her 
drunk, sells her to a white swamper for $30 
for the night. Precieuse’s mother, thwarted in 


a deal to sell her as a virgin to a white river 


trader for $300, horsewhips her from home. She 
boards the shanty boat of one Cliff Dale, young 
white man from the North who took to the 
swamp temporarily when a southern inherit- 
ance failed. For five years through Precieuse’s 
“beauty days,” they live and love in the swamp, 
mingling with Negroes and “low down” whites 
along the slimy waters. The girl’s Negro blood 
is fired when once in Cliff's absence a “buck 
nigger’ beats her into submission. Alone in the 
shanty boat, she bears a baby, drowns it blindly 
for fear it may be black and thus rupture her 
relations with Cliff. The baby was white. Her 
(Continued on p. 12) 
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This new model, in many remark- 


able ways, brings the Mimeograph 


Process to still higher levels of effi- 
ciency. More completely automatic! 
Takes a full ream of paper at a time. 
Positive feed. Needs less attention from 
operator. With greater accuracy it dupli- 
cates form letters, bulletins, maps, charts, 
office forms, etc., by hourly thousands— and 
at small cost. Get particulars from A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago—or in principal cities. 
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shades of tone value. 


brilliant -bright:mellow <deep 





PHILCO TONE-CONTROL 
BRILLIANT - BRIGHT - MELLOW - DEEP 
Just turn this knob to bring in pro- 
grams your way—with any one of 
these four tone values. At last you 
control station tone. You can listen to 
music as you like it. Speech can be 
more distinct. Interference noises almost 
vanish. And for stations harsh in your 
neighborhood, you can reduce stridency 
and enjoy many more programs. 


PHILCO TONE-CONTROL 


'‘AMOUS for its own perfect tone, Philco now 

adds perfection of tone from the radio 
station—subject to your control simply by the 
turn ofaknobon the front of the set. 
Now, with Philco Tone-Control,you 
can bring in music, great artists, 
great speakers, your way — with the 
one quality you like best. 


Yet further, you can turn the Philco 
Tone-Control to“mellow” and bring 
in a prelude played by the great 
Philco Symphony Orchestra in 
dreamy, luscious tones. Turn to 
“brilliant,” and jazz bands are crisp 
and snappy, or turn to “deep,” and 
they croon and whisper at a touch 
of your hand. 

Philco Tone-Control is an addition 
to all the great features which gave Philco 
the leadership it still holds. Balanced Units 
and the wonderful life-like tone they pro- 
duce are retained. And Philco also offers 
its new, exclusive circuits producing that 
marvelous selectivity which gives fine tuning 
anywhere on the dial. Power and distance- 





CHARLEY MACK 


ability are extraordinary. In the new Philco 
Screen Grid Plus you have Automatic Volume 
Control, which counteracts fading so you 


can not only get but hold and 
enjoy out-of-town programs, near 


and far. And Philco has added a 





PHILCO SCREEN GRID 
PLUS HIGHBOY 


American butt and pencil-striped walnut 
enhance the design of this exquisite furni- 
ture piece. The Screen Grid Plus receiver 
has 9 tubes, built-in aerial, automatic vol- 
ume control, tone-control and station recorda- 
ing dial. Great power, distance and glori- 
ous Balanced-Unit Philco tone. Price only 
$145. You cannot buy more in radio, no 
matter how much more you pay. 





OF MORAN « MACK THE “TWO BLACK CROWS?” 


In “ANYBODY’S WAR” (A PARAMOUNT PICTURE) 
When CHARLEY MACK, OF “THE TWO BLACK CROWS,” comes to you on the air, a radio set with partially 


balanced units can only bring you the distorted approximation pictured at the left. With Philco’s exact balancing of 
all units, you get the true, clear, undistorted tone pictured at the right 


Station Recording Dial on which you can per- 
manently log your favorite stations. 


The two new Philco sets—Philco Screen Grid 
and Philco Screen Grid Plus— are enclosed 
in Consoles, Lowboys, Highboys and Radio- 
Phonographs — cabinets which will delight 
your eye and satisfy your most exacting de- 
sire for beautiful furniture. See them today at 
your nearest Philco dealer’s. He wants to put 
one in your home for a free demonstration, 
without obligation. All models have Philco 
Tone-Control. Operate it for yourself and 
learn what radio’s newest miracle means to 
your greater home entertainment. Prices from 
$95 to $198 (Radio-Phonograph), less tubes. 
Easy terms, of course, when you decide to buy. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada, Denver and West. 
Available for AC or DC current and also in a battery set. 
All prices less tubes. 


PHILCO, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of the famous Diamond Grid Battery for Motor 
Cars, Telephones, Farm Lighting, Motive Power, Auxiliary 
Power, etc. 

In CaNnaADA: PHitco Propucts, Ltp., TORONTO 
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7 8 plies of Safety ... with no 
sacrifice of riding comfort. 








8-PLY SAFETY CUSHIONED WITH COMFORT! 


The one murmur against super tires is that they are “hard riders.” This 


cannot be said of the famous Pennsylvania NONPAREIL”8.” With dimen- 





sions that increase the air chamber and thick, resilient cushions between plies, 
NONPAREIL “8” preserves the suave, restful riding comfort that the balloon 
principle brought into existence. Naturally the swing is to this marvelous 
tire. Courteous, gracious Pennsylvania Dealers will change over your pres- 
ent equipment to NONPAREIL 


“8s" at a substantial saving. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


Offices and Factories: Jeannette, Pa. 
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BEFORE YOU BUILD 


Send for a FREE Sample of 
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STRENGTH TESTS OF FOUR WELL ff 
KNOWN INSULATING BOARDS | 
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N THE home you build—use 
the most efficient insulation 
you can get——it means greater year 
‘round comfort for your family, 
and a substantial saving on fuel 
through all the years to come. Use 
a strong, durable insulation, one 
that will build structural strength 
into your home and retain its in- 
sulating value as long as the build- 
ing stands. 


Make the simple tests pictured 
above and you will be convinced 
that Insulite is the material you 
should use, because it is a superior 
insulation board, more efficient 
and stronger. And remember— 
Insulite is not expensive, it costs 
no more than ordinary. insulating 


boards. 


Scientific laboratory tests 
prove that Insulite, full % 
inch thick, gives 12% per 
cent more efficient insulation 
than ordinary %¢ inch in- 
sulating boards. Another 
recent strength test of four 


00d-Fiber Insulating Boara 


Make these Tests 
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FULL % INCH THICK MEANS 
5 MORE 
I 2 / EFFICIENT 
O INSULATION 


THAN ORDINARY es INSULATING BOARDS 





insulating boards 


known 
shows Insulite 14% stronger. 


well 


Now, consider these additional 
advantages of  Insulite — made 
from the strong, tough fibers of 
northern woods, it is chemically 
treated to resist moisture, vermin 
and rodents, and is not subject to 
disintegration. As a plaster base, 
Insulite grips plaster with twice 
the strength of wood lath. Used 
as sheathing, it has several times 
the bracing strength of lumber 
horizontally applied. 


And of course the use of Insulite 
is economical, even in its first cost, 
because it takes the ‘place of non- 
insulating materials, and the large. 
broad panels are easily and auickly 
applied, eliminating waste and cut- 
ting labor costs. 

Write today for samples and 
full information how to 
make the Insulite Efficiency 
and Strength tests. We will 
also send you a copy of our 
free booklet, “‘Increasing 
Home Enjoyment.” 


FULL 
VAL 
THICK 


JUST FILL OUT AND MAIL 








#200 Builders Exchatge, 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


Gentlemen: 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Home Enjoyment,’’ also a sample of Insulite to test. 


——— 
THE INSULITE CO. | 
(A Backus-Brooks Industry) : 

Dept. 42H, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ss || FREE 

Please send me your free booktet, Increasing BOOKLET 
poeBecocssvoscccvccsesccsccess ! 
PTTTTITITILT LTT TET TTT H 
by anes a ae 4 
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body becomes a battle ground between her 
white and black blood. The black gradually 
predominates. Cliff, catching her in an infidelity 
with a Negro, leaves her and the swamp. On 
the theory that a Negro never commits suicide, 
Precieuse drowns herself to prove she is more 
white than black. Drawn back into the swamp 
by love of the girl, Cliff shoots himself to death 
on her grave. 

Far better than the repulsive story or its un- 
real characters is Author Wall’s treatment of the 
swamp background, with its rank decay, its 
hot ooze, its suggestive resemblance to African 
jungles. The story’s problem of miscegenation 
is authentic, wide-spread in the South. Evans 
Spencer Wall, about 40, born in Mississippi of 
good white stock on the edge of the swamp coun- 
try, rolled from job to job—newsgatherer, 
plantation manager, railroad worker, deckhand, 
taxi-driver. Married, father of a daughter, he 
has spent seven years as a short-story writer 
before publishing this, his first novel.—Ep. 

+ 


Blue Ribbon 
Sirs: 
Blue Ribbon Malt announced through Co- 


lumbia Chain and Chicago newspapers that the 
Hunter Brothers (‘Spartans Triumphant” article 
under editorial column “Flights & Flyers,” Time, 
July 14) would be given $1 for each minute they 
remained aloft after 6 p. m., July 1.° 

One hour after the Hunter Brothers landed, 
while still wrapped in blankets in one of Chi- 
cago’s Loop hotels, they were presented with a 
check for $4,342 by a Blue Ribbon Malt repre- 
sentative. No mention of this amount was in- 
cluded in your story... . 

N. B. LANGworTHY 
Chicago, IIl. 


— ee 
Americanism 
Sirs: 

I noticed with interest your comment in 


Time of July 14 on the Chicago American Dic- 
tionary, and your footnote stating that the 
first use of the word “Americanism” occurs in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette of 1797. 

The word was invented by President John 
Witherspoon of Princeton and was used by him 
in his Druid Essays as early as 1781. The 
circumstances are mentioned in the second 
volume of my biography of Dr. Witherspoon 
(pp. 113-115). The Oxford Dictionary credits 
him with the creation of the word, but mis- 
states the date. 

V. Lansinc Coins 

Greensboro, Vt. 

The above, and any other corrections 
reported, will be forwarded to Lexicog- 
rapher Sir William Craigie.—Eb. 

Tom Thumb’s Address 
Sirs: 

Bully story on Tom Thumb from Tennessee 
(Time, July 14). 

Interesting, of course, but—you didn’t tell 
me where I could get in touch with Garnet 
fae 








James L. Wootson 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Tom Thumb Golf of Tennessee can be 
reached thus: No. 405 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. But last fortnight, Garnet 
Carter sold his Tom Thumb Golf interest 
(see page 41). 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
( Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
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... AIR CONDITIONS — that's the thing that makes one store 
more inviting than another — that measures public patronage, 
clerical efficiency, and molds first impressions of management 
and merchandise. 

... And it’s so simple and so economical to ventilate any store, 
office, or work-shop with an Ilg Electric Ventilator. The change 
in the air is delightful — fresh and invigorating in any kind 
of weather. Ask your electrical goods dealer for demonstration 
or send for free 48 page illustrated booklet. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2847 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE . . . . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 







Sporting Goods 


ction, 
MAY & MALONE 
Wholesale Mrchdse. 
hicago 
















7 New 
Book 


. « « forty-eight pages, 
illustrated, giving valu- 
able information about Ilg 
Electric Ventilators, Blowers, 
Unit Heaters, Etc. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2847 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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WHO'S WHO 


on the 


4” CENTURY 
LIMITED Vv ev 









WALTER DAMROSCH 
America’s most famous sym- 
phonic conductor, and now 
the leader in the use of radio 
as a means of musical educa- 
tion in all the schools of the 
country. 











EN and women in the public eye, THE 20-HOUR FLEET 


by reason of their eminence in the 
business, professional and social life of the P 
1.45 p.m. Advance 20th Century Limite 

COMRNEY, regularly use the 20th Century 2.45 p.m. Twentieth Century Limited 


Limited in traveling between Chicago and — 4.90 p.m. The Commodore Vanderbilt 
New York and Boston. The prestige of the 5.00 p.m. The Wolverine (via Michigan Central) 
Century, which grows with the years, is 


unrivalled among the famous de luxe trains 


New York to Chicago 


Chicago to New York 
11.00 a.m. The Wolverine (via Michigan Central) 


of the world. 11.40 a.m. Advance 20th Century Limited 
” . : 12.40 p.m. Twentieth Century Limited 
Special Note: New Single Room Cars (private bedrooms) have 2.00 p. m. The Commodore Vanderbilt 
been added to the equipment of the 20th Century Limited. ; 
The cost of a single room, Chicago to New York, is $70.88. (All schedules Standard Time) 
-NEW. YORK. CENTRAL. LINES . 
(ENTRA STERN LIMITED 
TWENTIETH CENTURY LIMITED (CENTRALBy SOUTHWE 


Chicago New York New England LINES ea St. Louis New York New England 
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SILVER WINGS 


ATLROSS THE STERRAS 











THE FORD PLANE 


The Ford plane is planned, constructed 
and operated as a commercial trans- 
port. Built of corrugated aluminum 
alloys, it has great structural strength 
and durability, and is most econom- 
ical to maintain in operation. The uni- 
formity of its material is determined 
by scientific test. All planes have three 
motors in order to insure reserve 
power to meet and overcome emer- 
gencies. The engines may be Wright, 
Pratt & Whitney or Packard Diesel, 
totaling from 675 to 1275 horse-power. 
Ford planes have a cruising range of 
from 580 to 650 miles at speeds be- 
tween 55 and 135 miles per hour. Loads 
carried from 3630 to 6000 pounds. 





























The capacity of these planes is 9 to 
15 passengers and a crew of two (pilot 
and assistant). Planes can be equipped 
with a buffet, toilet, running water, 
electric lights, adjustable chairs. 

The price of the Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal plane is exceptionally low— 
$40,000 to $50,000 at Dearborn. 


Ford branches will be glad to give 
you information on the Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal plane in all models. 














Where the California condor flies 


THE Forty-niners looked up from their covered wagons 
in awe at the soaring California condor. Today their 
sons and daughters look down from comfortable arm- 
chairs, shadowed by tireless duraluminum wings that 
outfly the lonely condor as an eagle outflies a sparrow. 
Whole fleets of all-metal, tri-motored Ford planes 
wing up and down the coast, from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles and southward to Agua Caliente . . . and 
from Los Angeles eastward to join the great airlines 
that reach across the continent to the Atlantic Coast. 





The T. A. T.-Maddux planes are today essentially 
a part of the blue Californian skyscapes, their shadows ‘, 
drifting with the regularity of the mail over snow- 
capped mountains, orange grove and purple sea! 

So dependable are these lines using Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal planes that during the first quarter of the 
year passenger traffic increased 500 per cent over 1929. 
Four additional services have been added to care for 
the increase in traffic. Passengers carried this year are 
already being numbered in tens of thousands. 


The T. A. T.-Maddux lines demonstrate daily that 
on the Western Coast business men are using air trans- 
portation as a positive public necessity. 














=== FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


All the comforts of a yacht Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


Wilson 160; Hoover 21 

Against a black background of public 
disaster Herbert Clark Hoover made his 
reputation. War relief in Belgium, food 
relief in Eastern Europe, flood relief along 
the Mississippi popularized him for the 
Presidency. Improved Social Conditions 


was his campaign theme-song. Once in. 


the White House, he continued to work 
for human betterment, appointed a com- 
mission on Child Welfare, commission on 
Illiteracy, commission on Social Trends. 
He and his friends have made two million 
private dollars available to finance these 
unofficial surveys. 

Against the bright background of peace 
such welfare work does not easily dram- 
atize into news. Interested chiefly in 
shining, tangible results, the public is no 
more conscious of some of the things 
closest to President Hoover’s heart than 
it was conscious, for example, of Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover’s standardization of 
the sizes of U. S. nuts & bolts. 

Popular incomprehension did not, how- 

ever, deter President Hoover last week 
from announcing another volunteer sur- 
vey commission. The White House con- 
ference on home building & home owner- 
ship, composed of representatives of 19 
national organizations under Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont, will, at the President’s 
request, make “a study of the problems 
presented . . .; with the hope of inspir- 
ing better organization and removal of 
influences which seriously limit the spread 
of home ownership.” Subjects: finance, 
design, equipment, city planning, trans- 
portation. President Hoover wanted to 
know why second mortgages on homes 
now often cost 25% per year. 
@ Last week President Hoover named 
three other commissions to make special 
investigations: 1) To advise the Govern- 
ment Departments on methods for re- 
vision of the statistical services for the 
determination of unemployment and to 
establish the method of.co-operation be- 
tween government departments and busi- 
ness. 2) To investigate the whole ques- 
tion of bankruptcy law and practice, to 
propose to Congress some essential re- 
forms. 3) To study the practicability of 
a road from the U. S. to Alaska through 
and with the aid of Canada. Declared 
President Hoover: “To some who are 
anxious over the appointment of tem- 
porary committees and commissions .. . 
we may suggest they are not a new neces- 
sity in government. President Roosevelt 
created 107 of them, President Taft 63, 
President Wilson 160, President Harding 
44, President Coolidge 118. . . . I shall 
appoint others.” Hoover commissions to 
date: 21. 


THE CABINET 


Turnups & Turndowns 

Men of fashion last week eyed the 
White House darkly. Warren. Delano 
Robbins, official U. S. arbiter elegant- 
arium, had been caught out on the front 





».& A, 


ARBITER ROBBINS 


Beau Nash: “This costume simply isn’t 
smart!” 
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steps in formal attire (see cut) which 
outraged professional taste. “Beau Nash” 
(Alfred Stephen Bryan) who writes “What 
the Well Dressed Man Should Wear” in 
New York theatre programs criticized out 
loud: 

“Why, the man has turnups [cuffs] on 
his trousers and you have turnups only 
on a lounging suit! The trousers aren't 
striped. And the vest has six buttons 
down the front. Gloves and spats are 
de rigeur with a stick and topper, you 
know. That turndown collar and four-in- 
hand tie are all right in a way but with a 
cutaway we should wear a wing collar and 
a bow tie. I hate to say it but I fear the 
vest is not quite smart. It should be cut 
quite low. If you wish to be informal, 
wear a sack suit but if you start out to 
be formal, you must go all the way. This 
costume simply isa’t smart!” 

Declared Jeann Friedman, tailor to 
New York’s natty Mayor James John 
(“Jimmy”) Walker: “I made the Mayor 
30 suits a year and never did I see a 
turnout like that! Why, that’s tragic!” 

In addition to being the President’s 
social aide and knowing by heart the 
official precedence list of Washington 
down to the National Screw Thread Com- 
mission, Mr. Robbins is also U. S. Minister 
to El Salvador. A Harvard graduate, a 
member of New York’s Knickerbocker 
Club and Washington’s Metropolitan, he 
has had long service as a U. S. career 
diplomat in Berlin, Paris, Mexico City. 

Last week the State Department came 
to his defense by declaring that New 
York style arbiters are behind the times. 
The well-dressed U. S. diplomat had, said 
the State Department, abandoned spats 
two years ago. Industrious U. S. corre- 
spondents abroad joined the controversy 
by cabling despatches to the effect that in 
London nowadays spats are being worn 
only at garden parties and weddings, but 
that upturned trousers are distinctly bad 
form with a morning coat; that gloves 
should be carried, though not worn; that 
a stick is optional. 


THE CONGRESS 
Makings of 72nd (cont.) 


Oklahoma last week held a primary. 
Candidates who finished in first place 
without a rmajority vote had to enter the 
State’s first run-off primary next week 
with No. 2 candidates. 

Republican Senator William Bliss Pine 
was renominated by a clear majority. Ira 
A. Hill, State Senator, apparently won 
the Republican nomination for Governor 
over all comers. 

Close contests in the Democratic lists 
threw final nominations over into the run- 
off. Thomas Pryor Gore, blind onetime 
(1907-21) Senator, sought his old seat 
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“to see if a man can still be elected to 
the Senate on $1,000.” Without money 
or managers but with a tongue slick with 
political sarcasm, he ran nip & tuck with 
Charles J. Wrightsman, wealthy Tulsa 
oilman, for the Democratic Senatorial 
nomination, while three onetime Okla- 
homa Governors trailed in the ruck. 


The run-off for the Democratic guber- 
natorial nomination will be between Frank 
Buttram, wealthy Oklahoma City oilman 
and political neophyte and William Henry 
(“Alfalfa Bill”) Murray, onetime Con- 
gressman-at-large and president of the 
State’s Constitutional Convention. Candi- 
date Murray, sometimes known also as 
the “Tribune of Tishomingo,” played on 
popular resentment against depressed 
economic conditions, dazzled cross-roads 
voters with a promise to eliminate ad 
valorem taxation and substitute for it a 
graduated tax on gross incomes to get 
money from “the corporate interests (oil 
and gas companies) now leeching the 
commonwealth.” He made a hitch-hiking 
campaign throughout the state as “The 
Poor Man’s Friend,” promised rain, a 
“Howdy” sign on the Governor’s door. 
He sang: 

The plain common people will never be 
still 
Till Alfalfa Murray is Governor Bill. 

All eight sitting Oklahoma members of 
the House were either renominated out- 
right or polled a vote big enough to enter 
the run-off. 


Kentucky in last week’s primary first 
used its new election law requiring a 
24-hour delay before ballot boxes were 
unsealed, the court begun. Senator John 
Marshall Robsion was unopposed for the 
Republican Senatorial Nomination to suc- 
ceed himself. Judge Marvel Miils Logan 
had no opposition for the Democratic 
Senatorial Nomination. In only six of 
the state’s eleven Congressional districts 
was it necessary to hold primaries for 
House nominations. 

New York was amused to hear last 
week that Heywood Broun, big, sham- 
bling syndicated colyumist for the New 
York Telegram, would run as the Socialist 
candidate for the House of Representa- 
tives in the “silk stocking” district of 
Manhattan now represented by Congress- 
woman Ruth Baker Pratt. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Meat Ball 


Until next July 1, whenever Capt. 
Adolphus Eugene Watson of the U. S. S. 
New Mexico gives orders that her 15-ton 
anchors be dropped, he will give another 
order also. Immediately his seamen will 
hoist to the ship’s foretruck what they call 
the “Meat Ball.” The original Meat Ball 
from which it is copied last week remained 
by official order in its glass case in the 
New Mexico’s wardroom mess. It is a 
15-ft. red silk pennant with a black disc 
in its field, known to bigwigs as the Battle 
Efficiency Pennant, high Navy Department 
honor awarded annually to the battlecraft 
making the best class score in gunnery, 
communications and engineering com- 
bined. Three consecutive years has the 


New Mexico won it and the right to in- 
scribe her name in the black disc, though 
last year the Maryland tied the winning 
score, shared the honor, flew a replica on 
alternate days. Proud was Capt. Watson, 
experienced in battle-efficiency, recipient 
of the Navy Cross as executive officer of 
the U.S. S. Florida in the War Zone to see 
the “Meat Ball” stay aboard the New 
Mexico during his first competitive year 
in command. 

For excellence in communications and 
gunnery, the New Mexico received other 
trophies last week. For gunnery she was 
entitled to paint a white “E” on her fire- 
control tower. Not since 1928 has she 
won the engineering trophy and a white 
“E” for her stack. That “E” was displayed 
proudly last week by the Utah, and be- 
side it an “E” of red for engineering im- 
provement, : 

ew en 


Demonstration 


In 1927 the submarine S-4 went to the 
bottom, drowned 40 men (Tig, Dec. 26, 
1927). To avert such catastrophes, Lieut. 
Charles B. Momsen developed a special 
“lung” life-preserver for submariners 
(Trg, Feb. 18). Last week at the mouth 
of the River Thames off New London, 
Conn., Lieut. Momsen took the salvaged 
S-4 to the bottom again with a newsreel 
outfit aboard—director, camera man, 
sound man—to publicize the success of his 
device by filming ten seamen escaping to 
the surface. 

Each time a “lung”-equipped sailor left 
the escape compartment, water entered. 
Apparatus designed to expel such water 
temporarily “iiled. When the Lieutenant 
and newsre.. men alone were left, the 
water was up to their waists. Suddenly 
the ship lurched, spread the water over 
storage batteries connected to the sound- 
recorder, generating deadly chlorine gas. 
The newsreel men choked, grew terrified. 

Calmly, Lieut. Momsen got them into 
Momsen “lungs,” signalled for the ship to 
go to the surface, at once averting another 
S-4 catastrophe and giving the most prac- 
tical demonstration possible. 
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Economic Gesture 


The Hoover Administration last week 
decided to speed the effect of the London 
Naval Treaty even before it had been 
ratified by Japan. The Treaty requires 
the U. S. to put away two of its 18 capital 
ships within one year of the Treaty’s 
effective date, and a third within six 
months thereafter. On the assumption 
that Japan would surely ratify, the Ad- 
ministration announced through the Navy 
Department that the battleships Utah, 
Florida and Wyoming would drop out of 
the fleet line Oct. 1. The Florida will be 
scrapped. The Wyoming, dismantled, will 
serve as a training craft. The Utah will 
be towed to sea, sunk in target practice. 

Reasons given for thus anticipating the 
Treaty: 1) the moral certainty that no 
war emergency would arise; 2) a saving 
of $4,000,000 gross in upkeep; 3) release 
of their personnel for assignment to the 
new cruisers coming into service; 4) “a 
gesture of international confidence.” 





HUSBANDRY 
Crisis & Crusade 


Wheat last week continued to make 
economic and perhaps political history 
when the Chicago price dropped to 833¢ 
per bu., lowest since 1914. For the first 
time in 28 years corn sold in the pits 2¢ 
per bu. above wheat instead of the usual 
20¢ or 30¢ below. The husbandman’s cry 
of “Crisis!”’ rose more shrilly throughout 
the land. Chairman Alexander Legge of 
the Federal Farm Board abruptly departed 
from Washington on a second crusade 
through the West for wheat acreage reduc- 
tion (Time, Aug. 4). En route he paused 
at Chicago to confer with cotton growers. 

The new price slump did not daunt 
Mr. Legge. Sure that rock bottom had 


. been hit, he declared: “If I were a miller, 


I'd want my tanks filled to capacity at 
present prices.”* He thought if planters 
would announce agreement to a reduction 
program, prices would immediately start 
upward. His first stop was at Indianapolis 
to confer with growers of winter wheat. 
Thence his itinerary would take him 
through Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington. 

U. S. Weather Bureau men last week 
compiled their July reports, declared the 
month was hotter and dryer over a larger 
area for longer periods than any other July 
in recorded U. S. weather history. The 
drought came too late to affect the wheat 
crop but it did, according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, “much irre- 
parable damage” to corn. Live stock, lack- 
ing pasturage and water, was rushed to 
slaughter houses before it died. The Farm 
Board prepared plans for “drought loans” 
to carry husbandmen over until next year. 


STATES & CITIES 


Atlanta’s Self-Control 


Through Atlanta, Ga. one evening last 
fortnight ran dark unrest. Whispering 
shopgirls hurried home early or remained 
all night at their places of work. Those 
who ventured to the cinema insured them- 
selves of robust escorts. Except for 
loungers anrd_ trouble-lovers, citizens 
avoided the environs of the court house, 
where sat closeted a jury deciding the 
fate of a white man. 

The man was Troy F. Martin, arrested 
with six whites for the slaying last June 
of Dennis Hubert, Negro divinity student 
who, they said, had laid his hands on a 
white woman. When the seven accused 
were held without bail and_ indicted 
for manslaughter, Atlantans restlessly 
awaited what friends of the prisoners 
would do about it, for seldom had white 
men been thus treated for murdering a 
Negro in the South. The house of Dennis 
Hubert’s father, Baptist preacher, Negro 
educator, was burned down. And though 
some whites collected funds to rebuild it, 
everyone thought a race-riot imminent. 

But Atlanta prides itself on its racial 
tolerance, its Northern contacts, con- 
tracts. When the jury agreed late Satur- 


*Continuing high prices for flour, despite 
wheat’s slump, continues to puzzle consumers 
(see p. 4). 
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day night and brought out its sealed 
verdict, Judge R. Earl Camp (imported 
from Dublin, Ga. as free from local 
prejudice) adjourned court so that Atlan- 
tans might not start trouble in the hot 
night. Monday morning Judge Camp ad- 
dressed a large audience of whites & 
blacks: “It is only the degenerate type 
of citizens that will promote racial preju- 
dice. . . . We are determined that they 
shall not interfere with the orderly proc- 
esses of our courts.” Then he read the 
verdict on Troy Martin: guilty. The sen- 
tence recommended: 12 to 15 years in 
gaol. 

Immediately Acting Mayor George 
Everett Millican issued a proclamation. 
Excerpts: “It appears that incendiary 
and provocative actions are going on in 
the community. . . . There is NO danger 
threatening either race in Atlanta other 
than irresponsible small factions who are 
seemingly unconscious of the firebrands 
they are bearing. The racial and social dis- 
turber is the enemy ... of the people 
of Atlanta. . . . I appeal to all good citi- 
zens to set their faces against every per- 
son and faction seeking to embroil the 
races in trouble.” 


Outside the court house, a few Ne- 
groes and whites fought, were arrested 
promptly. There was no race-riot in At- 
lanta last week. 


THE TARIFF 
Sword Sheathed 


In a hot moment the Treasury Depart- 
ment drew a sharp economic sword, brand- 
ished it menacingly at Soviet Russia. 
Anti-Reds clamored for a general on- 
slaught upon- U. S.-U. S. S. R. trade. 
Last week the Treasury thrust its weapon 
back into the scabbard. 


Embargo On. Fortnight ago Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Seymour Low- 
man, once in charge of Prohibition en- 
forcement, now of Customs, precipitately 
slapped a tariff embargo on Russian pulp- 
wood, imported chiefly by International 
Paper Co. through Amtorg Trading Corp. 
from Archangel (Time, August 4). His 
authority: Section 307 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 which prohibits importation of 
“all goods, wares, articles and merchandise 
mined, produced or manufactured wholly 
or in part in any foreign country by 
convict labor.” His reason: secret evi- 
dence that Soviet political prisoners were 
logging the forests of North Russia. 
Pressed for details, he would only say: 
“We haven’t gone off half-cocked in this 
matter.” 

Prejudice? The suspicion that Mr. 
Lowman’s personal prejudice against Com- 
munism was involved with his enforce- 
ment of the tariff law grew when he gave 
the New York Herald Tribune an inflam- 
matory interview against the Soviet pro- 
gram. Excerpts: 

“Russia, having failed to conquer the 
world by propaganda, now seeks to achieve 
the goal of a world-wide Bolshevik state 
through a program of economic ruin. . . . 
Moscow has embarked on a program that 
means the enslavement of every Russian 


man and woman. ... No American in- 
dustry could compete against such a men- 
ace. ... We are facing what amounts to 
a declaration of war!” 


Loudest Voice. Matthew Woll, third 





Underwood & Underwood 
Seymour LowMAN 
Half-cocked. 


vice president of the American Federation 
of Labor, raised the loudest voice in favor 
of an embargo against all Soviet goods. 
Claiming to represent 500,000 workmen 
as the head of the Wage Earners Protec- 
tive Association, he talked of invoking a 
similar embargo against convict-made 
goods from Fascist Italy. His language 
became so intemperate that William 
Green, president of the A. F. of L., was 
forced to disavow him as a spokesman 
for that organization. 

Cool Reason. When agitation against 
Soviet trade reached its peak, a breath of 
cool reason from the White House blew 
on the hotheads. President Hoover de- 
clared that the U. S. would not dis- 
criminate against Russia in enforcing the 
tariff law. Politics and economics were to 
be kept separate. Said a Voice that 
sounded like the President’s: 


“This Government does not intend to 
embargo Russian goods just because we do 
not happen to like the character of the 
Russian Government.” 


Taking his cue from the White House, 
Assistant Secretary Lowman reopened his 
pulpwood embargo which had already held 
up six vessels in U. S. ports, had blocked 
68 others in transit. Big U. S. Business, 
the Soviet’s good friend, hustled to Wash- 
ington. Representatives of Amtorg, In- 
ternational Paper and the foreign ship- 
ping companies fairly swept Mr. Lowman 
off his feet with categorical denials that 
any of Russia’s 1929 pulpwood had been 
produced by convict labor. Soviet officials 
in charge of the Russian Export Trust 
cabled that the pulpwood workers were 
free “to leave any time at their own will,” 
that they were paid a set scale of wages 
and were in no sense convicts or prisoners. 


Witnesses belittled Russian imports as an 
economic menace to the U. S.* 

Embargo Off. Impressed, Assistant 
Secretary Lowman decided that the Treas- 
ury had “gone off half-cocked.” He re- 
voked his pulpwood embargo. He ad- 
mitted that the evidence “was conflicting 
and inconclusive . . . and not ‘sufficient 
to establish the fact that the pulpwood 
was produced by convict labor.” 

Muddled Geography. What the orig- 
inal embargo evidence was remained an 
official secret. But it was understood that 
Mr. Lowman had acted on: 1) a general 
Soviet order for use of convicts in the 
lumber industry; 2) affidavits of escaped 
prisoners from a lumber camp. It de- 
veloped that the “escaped prisoners” were 
not from the pulpwood forests along the 
Dvina River, but from the island of 
Silesky, 1,200 mi. away, where no export 
timber is cut. Mr. Lowman, it appeared, 
had never studied Russia’s geography very 
closely. 

At Williamstown. Meanwhile U. S.- 
U. S. S. R. trade relations came to the 
fore in another quarter of the week’s news 
when the Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town, Mass., opened its discussions. In 
halting English, Peter A. Bogdanov, board 
chairman of Amtorg, complained that his 
agency suffered from “a certain lack of 
confidence created by the many baseless 
rumors regarding economic conditions in 
the Soviet Union and the recent unwar- 
ranted attacks on the Amtorg.” He re- 
peated his warning that if U. S. financing 
conditions for Russian trade continued 
“unsatisfactory,” Soviet purchasers would 
shift their business from the U. S. 

Paul Drennan Cravath, potent New 
York lawyer, urged diplomatic recognition 
of Russia by the U.S. Col. Hugh Lincoln 
Cooper, engineer for the huge Soviet 
power plant on the Dnieper, declared: 
“The world is making a big mistake in 
underestimating Russian leadership.” 


JUDICIARY 
Judge Crap 


“Snake eyes [two aces] and you get 14 
days. Roll anything else and you get what 
you make,” solemnly intoned Judge 
Charles W. Woodward of Rockville, Md. 
last week. Before him were Stewart Brent, 
Frank Butler, Frank Peters, Negroes con- 
victed of crapshooting. He made them 
shoot crap again. 

Down went Stewart and the Franks 
over the dice. They prayed: “Come, 
Little Joe! [four]” 

But Stewart rolled Big Dick (ten), 
Frank Butler a Natural (seven), Frank 
Peters a Miss Hicks (six). What the crap 
decided, the Judge confirmed. 


*Last year Russia sold $30,749,044 worth of 
goods to the U. S. Chief items: furs ($8,299,- 
215), manganese ($6,050,839), platinum ($3,- 
612,464), sausage casings ($2,675,595). Hard 
and soft Soviet lumber totalled 38 million 
feet, compared with U. S. production of 33 
billion feet: 113,000 tons of Soviet Anthra- 
cite against U. S. production of 75,000,000 tons. 


In an export trade of $107,651,000 to Russia, 
the U. S. shipped $29,000,000 worth of cotton, 
$20,000,000 worth of farm machinery. Last week 
International Harvester increased its Milwaukee 
plant 50% to handle a big Soviet order. 
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CRIME 
“Good for You, Bad for Me” 


Swart Jack Zuta, business manager of 
Chicago’s North Side (anti-Capone) crime 
gang was suspected by police of having 
planned the murder of Capone’s friend, 
Racketeér-Reporter Jake Lingle of the 
Chicago Tribune (Time, June 23). He 
narrowly escaped death last month when 
foes opened fire on an automobile of 
which he was an occupant in South State 
Street. Last week swart Jack Zuta 
strolled across the dance floor of a 
roadhouse at Delafield, Wis. He had just 
telephoned a girl in Chicago. He had a 
dime in his hand which he dropped into 
the mechanical piano. He looked happy. 
The mechanical piano began to grind out 
“Good for You, Bad for Me.” 

Just then eight men filed in, lined up, 
produced a sub-machine gun, an automatic 
pistol and two “belly guns” (sawed off 
shotguns). They blew all the life out of 
swart Jack Zuta. 

Forty miles away in Cicero, Ill. that 
evening, swart Alfonse (“Scarface”) Ca- 
pone and 100 friends staged a homecoming 
party for Capone, who had arrived that 
day by plane from Florida. 





Radicals Retried 


The seven justices of the Supreme 
Court of California last week descended 
from their high judicial bench to hear 
John MacDonald recant testimony that 
had sent Thomas J. Mooney and Warren 
K. Billings, radical labor agitators, to 
prison for life. Sitting without robes, not 
as a court but as an advisory pardon 
board, the justices commenced what was 
virtually and peculiarly a retrial of the 
bombing of San Francisco’s Preparedness 
Day parade in 1916. Billings, as a two- 
time felon, could be pardoned only with 
the Supreme Court’s approval. 

Witness MacDonald, wandering waiter, 
had been found in Baltimore and sent to 
California by the Mooney-Billings de- 
fense to admit his perjury after the Su- 
preme Court refused last month to recom- 
mend a pardon for Billings (Time, July 
21). In 1916 he told trial juries that he 
had seen Billings and Mooney with a suit- 
case, presumably containing the bomb, at 
the street corner where occurred the ex- 
plosion that killed ten persons. Last week 
before the Supreme Justices he swore 
that he had seen neither of them there, 
that, in fact, he was not sure if he had 
really witnessed the bombing at all, so 
muddled were truth and falsehood in his 
clouded brain. He charged that the San 
Francisco police had coached him to 
identify Mooney and Billings as the 
bombers, that Charles M. Fickert, the 
prosecuting attorney, had influenced his 
testimony, had promised him a “large 
slice” of the $17,500 reward in return for 
damning evidence. 

Unique in California history was last 
week’s hearing. The justices huddled 
about Witness MacDonald. They denied 
him the benefit of counsel or the privilege 
of direct statement: Associate Justice 
John White Preston, a onetime U. S. 





District Attorney experienced in prosecut- 
ing radicals, acted as the court’s special 
prosecutor to examine MacDonald. The 
little old man, who claimed he only wanted 
to “clear his conscience,” cringed, 











“PROSECUTOR” PRESTON 


. descended from the bench, browbeat 
the witness. , 


trembled, wept under the ferocity of 
Justice Preston’s interrogation. 

The apparent purpose was to make 
MacDonald out a habitual liar who was 
perjuring himself now no less than he 
may have done at the Billings-Mooney 
trials. Time and again Preston would 
harshly ask: “Was that a lie?” ‘‘Weren’t 
you lying when you said that?” When 
MacDonald became hopelessly rattled, 
Preston scornfully inquired: “You’ve told 
five different stories at five different times. 
How is the court to know which one to 
believe?” Meekly replied MacDonald: 
“You'll have to use your own judgment.” 

Throughout the ordeal, however, Mac- 
Donald stuck to the main outline of his 
recantation. He claimed that _ police 
Captain Charles Goff had forced his identi- 
fication of Billings and Mooney in the 
city prison, that District Attorney Fickert 
had put “a whole pack of lies” into his 
head which he repeated to the trial juries. 
Said he: “Fickert told me if I would stand 
by the identification of Billings and 
Mooney I’d get the biggest slice of the 
reward.” Asked Justice Preston mock- 
ingly: “You swore this at the time God 
was judging you to be a liar” Mac- 
Donald only wept. 

Mr. Fickert coldly watched his onetime 
prime witness across the chamber. Justice 
Preston asked MacDonald: “Do you still 
feel in Fickert’s clutches?” Replied Mac- 
Donald pitifully: “I do. I’m in a daze 
right now.” 

Police Captain Goff testified that Mac- 
Donald had identified Billings and Mooney 
without any prompting from him. An- 
other witness declared that he had heard 
MacDonald describe the bombing and the 
two men with the suitcase two hours after 


the explosion. The hearing unexpectedly 
broadened out when Miss Estelle Smith, 
onetime dental nurse, drug addict and wit- 
ness against Billings at his trial, revised 
her testimony, charged that Prosecutor 
Fickert had pressed er into perjury. Inci- 
dentally she set up an alibi for Billings 
by declaring he was in her office, a mile 
from the explosion scene, just a few 
minutes before the bomb went off. S'_ 
swore he carried a suitcase in which was, 
not bombs, but a supply of acid which 
Billings was squirting on automobile en- 
gines as part of a garage mechanics’ 
strike. 

Because Mooney is a first offender, 
California’s Governor Clement Calhoun 
Young is empowered to pardon him with- 
out the Supreme Court’s recommendation, 
on his own initiative. But because the 
facts in the two cases are so intertwined, 
Governor Young was being guided largely 
by the Supreme Court’s hearing in the 
Billings case. Last week he summoned 
MacDonald to Sacramento to hear him 
repeat his recantation. 


— 
New Big House 


Lewisburg, Pa. was last week by way 
of acquiring the connotation that attaches 
in the public prints to Leavenworth, 
Kans., McNeil Island, Wash. and Atlanta, 
Ga. Attorney General Mitchell signed an 
order by which the U. S. is to pay $95,000 
for 1,014 acres of land near Lewisburg as 
a site for a badly-needed new Federal 
penitentiary, the country’s fourth. 

In rich coal and farming country, near 
the Susquehanna River within a few miles 
of Shamokin Mountain, it will be the first 
Federal penal institution in the north- 
eastern quarter of the U. S. Not casually 
was Lewisburg selected for the honor. 
Abundant fuel and water supplies, the 
joint accessibility by many railroads from 
Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati and the 
eastern seaboard, healthful climate, a long 
agricultural season for working convicts 
and the persuasiveness of Senator David 
Aiken Reed were all factors in the choice. 
Also, Lewisburg is the seat of the Federal 
Court in the Middle District. 

Confident is the Attorney General that 
the structure he plans will be in all ways 
a model institution. Congress last session 
appropriated $3,850,000 of which $1,700,- 
ooo is available for an immediate start. 
Once authorized and appropriated for, 
prisons can be built quickly. The “big 
house” at Lewisburg will be ready for 
1,050 guests by July 1931. 

Erection of a new penitentiary is the 
first step in President Hoover’s prison- 
reform program, supported by Congress 
(Time, July 14). Next structural step: 
site-selection and construction of a re- 
formatory for men “‘west of the Missis- 
sippi River.” 


RADICALS 


Needs It? 
Said Henry Ford in his 67th birthday 
interview last week: “...If Com- 


munism gets in a country, it shows the 
country needs it.” 
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Check at Chicago 


The House’s Red hunt had a check last 
week in Chicago. The Soviet scent was 
temporarily lost. The Congressional com- 
mittee chairmanned by New York’s 
Representative Hamilton (‘Ham’) Fish 
Jr. abandoned its search for Communist 
propaganda until late next month when it 
will try to pick up the trail again in Los 
Angeles. 

After the excitement in New York fort- 
night ago, the committee’s Chicago hear- 
ings were largely bathos. The Tribune 
assigned Philip Kinsley, its No. 1 news- 
hawk, to report the two-day session, but 
his stories never made the Tribune’s first 
page. 

School teachers told of catching young 
pupils with Red handbills which they 
could neither read nor understand. One 
Morris Gordin, Russian-born Red who 
had turned against the Soviet, regaled the 
committee with a tale of how he had 
written his thoughts on cigaret papers 
and smuggled them from Moscow to the 
U. S. in the soles of his shoes. He damned 
the Soviet régime to the committee, de- 
clared that its “politicians are just as bad 
as in America.” A representative of the 
American Intelligence Vigilantes an- 
nounced there are 238 Negro Communists 
in the U. S. Negro Congressman Oscar 
De Priest testified that Communism 
“would never muster more than 5%” of 
his race and he wished “other groups were 
as loyal.” . 

Major Walter Furbeshaw of Illinois 
Steel Co. was sure there were 100,000 
Communists in the U. S. Harry A. Jung 
of National Clay Products Association set 
the figure at 30,000. Police Lieut. Make 
Mills of the Radical Squad offered statis- 
tics to show that: 1) 51,675 persons are 
directly affiliated with Communism; 2) 
4,088 persons are active Reds; 3) 79,325 
persons inactively sympathize with Com- 
munism; 4) 1,089,107 persons are actively 
opposed to Communism. 

When Arthur W. Fisher, president of 
the Chicago branch of the American Civil 
Liberties Committee, attempted to tell 
the House committee how Chicago police 
illegally brutalized Red meetings, the com- 
mittee members turned hostilely upon him, 
refused to let him make a statement 
without interruptions such as “That’s far 
enough” or “Never mind that” or “Con- 
fine yourself to what you _ personally 
know.” Vainly did Mr. Fisher point out 
that the committee had already accepted 
“a mass of unauthenticated documents” 
from anti-Reds, had heard witnesses give 
“broad testimony.” When the young 
lawyer spoke of the “racket” of anti-Red 
agitation, the committee abruptly arose, 
adjourned its Chicago session, left him 
alone in the witness chair. 

The committee disbanded without ob- 
serving any of last week’s anti-war 
demonstrations staged by Communists on 
orders from Moscow (see page 24). 

Meanwhile in New York City the police 


_heard and broadcast reports that the Rus- 


sian government had recalled Peter Bog- 
danov, chairman of Amtorg Trading Corp. 
and four sub-officials of this Soviet com- 


mercial agency as a result of last fort- 
night’s commotion. As if to divert public 
attention from the discredited documents 
produced by Grover Aloysius Whalen to 
link Amtorg with Soviet propaganda, the 
city police began a game of hide-&-seek 
with mysterious characters who, it 
claimed, were the heads of the Soviet 
secret police in the U. S. 


PROHIBITION 


W oodcock’s War 


Amos Walter Wright Woodcock, tall, 
terse, serious chief of the new Prohibition 
Bureau in the Department of Justice, last 
week met his twelve District Administra- 
tors in Washington, made them his first 
important speech. Because he had just 
come from a conference at the White 
House, his words and manner seemed to 
many observers to indicate a decided 
change in Administration attitude toward 
Prohibition enforcement. Such observers 
contrasted the personal and moral con- 
cern of earlier Prohibitionists, and their 
sweeping promises, with such staid ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Woodcock’s statement as: 

“The aim of our Bureau is not the 
number of people sentenced for violating 
the law, but a decrease in the consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquor in the U. S. 
...I shall direct the agencies against 
commercial violations of the law... . I 
will not have our agencies following the 
course of least resistance and wasting 
their time upon pitiful, picayunish, non- 
commercial cases. I think the Prohibition 
laws can be successfully enforced against 
commercial operations. . . . I disapprove 
sensational methods. ... I do not pro- 
pose to busy myself with the details of this 
Bureau so that I will not have opportunity 
to see, to hear and to think.” 

Chief Woodcock is a lieutenant colonel 
in the Army reserve. His meeting of 
administrators and agents was delayed 
while he took a tour of active duty. Fresh 
from camp, he announced the almost mili- 
tary organization he had devised for his 


‘ 


Bureau, asked that it be considered “a 


division in the general army against: 


crime.” 

Daily Reports. Like brigade com- 
manders to their superior, the administra- 
tors of the twelve Prohibition districts, 
which correspond roughly to the Federal 
Court circuits, must report daily to Chief 
Woodcock. What they report will have 
been gathered by numerous assistant ad- 
ministrators under them—the regimental 
commanders of this army. Their reports 
will contain the doings of their regiments 
of Dry agents each day. 

Training Schools. He said: “I think 
much of the criticism of Prohibition in 
the U. S. is due to blunders and miscon- 
duct of agents and investigators. . . . On 
Sept. 1 we will begin training in Washing- 
ton 24 picked men as instructors. . . . On 
Oct. 1, two of these graduates will be 
sent to each administrative circuit . . . to 
train the agents to act always as gentle- 
men... [and] to aid in the building up 
of an esprit de corps by showing the 
agents that the business of detecting crime 


is a profession in itself, in which a person 
may take pride.” 

Research, Propaganda. As a separate 
part of his Bureau, Chief Woodcock an- 
nounced the formation of a Division of 
Research & Public Instruction, which will 
compile statistics on arrests for drunken- 
ness, deaths from cirrhosis of the liver, 
importation & exportation of hops, pro- 
duction of corn sugar, etc., etc. and an- 
nounce its findings to the public. “I have 
an opening in this division for some first- 
class people,” said he. 


Bigger Army. Finally, he announced 
his intention of increasing his “field 
army” from 2,000 to 2,500, at an addi- 
tional annual expense of about $2,000,000. 
Asked if more agents would not mean 
more cases for the already congested Fed- 
eral courts, he said that the new policy of 
not prosecuting petty cases would relieve 
congestion. 

—— + 
Scow E 

Out to sea nightly are tugged municipal 
scows bearing tons & tons of New York 
City’s garbage. Twenty miles south of 
Scotland Light they dump their burdens 
into the dark sea, return. Barge E of the 
city’s Sanitation Commission garbage fleet 
last week completed her usual run, lay, 
supposedly empty, at her berth almost 
under Brooklyn Bridge. At 3 a. m. about 
100 men appeared there with three big 
trucks, swarmed over her. 

Casually passing in the East River was 
Customs patrol-boat 546, John Beach 
commanding. To him it seemed a strange 
time for garbagemen to be at work. 
Quietly he ordered his five men to dock 
their craft, disembark, surround the scene 
of activity. When one of the big trucks 
started to leave, out from hiding jumped 
Officer Beach, fired a shot in the air, pre- 
cipitated a scuffle which netted the U. S. 
22 prisoners, a score of knives & pistols, 
$60,000 of bourbon whiskey and cham- 
pagne. 

That the £ obtained its liquor cargo at 
sea was obvious. As all the world knows, 
the ragged squadron comprising Rum 
Row lurks twelve miles off New York 
Harbor. But no one on the tug M. Moran, 
which towed the £, or on barge P, which 
was part of the tow, had seen anything 
untoward happen. A Federal inspector 
stationed on the M. Moran to see that the 
swill was dumped out far enough had 
nothing to report, but was exonerated by 
the harbor authorities because after the 
dumping he slept “as is the custom of 
Federal inspectors on such duty.” 

One of the prisoners was the “captain” 
of the E, Scowman Leonardo San Martino. 
He told Sanitation Commissioner Charles 
Hand that his barge was boarded by about 
40 buccaneers from The Row, who de- 
posited their contraband, threatened him 
and his crew with death if there was be- 
trayal. At the E’s dock, he said, another 
band of gunmen made the crew wait all 
afternoon & evening, finally help unload 
the liquor. 

Said Commissioner Hand: “A colorful 
story!” 
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Panel Doctors 


In the dusty brick headquarters of the 
American Medical Association in Chicago 
there is a large office file on the subject 
of paternalism in medicine. President 
William Gerry Morgan of the Association 
has excerpts from that file in his fashion- 
able offices on I Street, Washington. Some 
evenings he takes them to his home 
around the corner to study, or to his office 
at Georgetown University, where he lec- 
tures on diseases of the digestive tract. 

The records show a gradual spread of 
institutional medicine in the U. S., of 
doctors working for hire—for clinics, in- 
surance companies, factories, labor camps, 
government agencies. Especially does 
governmental interference with medicine 
annoy Dr. Morgan and his A. M. A. as- 
sociates. They insist that the Government 
should abstain from conducting, con- 
trolling or subsidizing any form of medical 
treatment “excepting such service as is 
provided by the Army, Navy or Public 
Health Service, and that which is neces- 
sary for the control of communicable 
diseases, the treatment of mental diseases, 
the treatment of the indigent sick, and 
such other service as may be approved 
and administered under the direction of 
or by a local county medical society, and 
are not disapproved by the State medical 
society of which it [the county group] 
is a component part.” 

In other words, the A. M. A. wishes to 
control the practice of medicine in the 
U. S. It wants each doctor to develop his 
own clientele through his own ability and 
personality. It wants patients to have 
the freedom to seek personally preferred 
medical attention. It does not want U. S. 
doctors regimented, as in England and 
Germany, where doctors are listed on 
panels like jurymen. In England some 
39,000 doctors are so paneled. To each 
is allowed up to 1,000 of the population. 
The sick under the insurance plan must 
go to one of these doctors. He willy-nilly 
must attend to them, at a fixed sum from 
the government. 

The English profession dislikes its situ- 
ation as much as the U. S. profession 
dislikes its prospect. In the headquarters 
of the British Medical Association in Tavi- 
stock Square, London, there is a file simi- 
lar to the A. M. A.’s file. Like Dr. Mor- 
gan, President A. H. Burgess of the 
B. M. A. has excerpts in his offices at 
Victoria University, Manchester, where he 
is professor of clinical surgery. 

Dr. Burgess’ associates are a more com- 
promising group than are Dr. Morgan’s. 
Last week, London despatches reported 
how they are dealing with their situation. 

For the prevention of disease they 
would have the family physician educate 
and advise the public, school doctors edu- 
cate children, public health authorities 
handle health propaganda and sanitary 
services. 

For treatment, every individual would 
be involuntary contact with a general 
practitioner. The general man would guide 
the patient when necessary to a specialist 
or an institution. 

For payment, the individual would pay 
all costs where at all possible. Some 


would pay the doctor for his house visits 
and have voluntary insurance to pay for 
hospital treatment. A third group would 
get their family doctor paid by national 
insurance, the hospital by voluntary in- 
surance. To the very poor, all medical 
service would be free. 

Wrote a colleague of Dr. Burgess to the 
American Medical Association: 
“ .. The scheme outlined has been 
brought forward because the British Med- 
ical Association regards this extension of 


— 














Dr. WILLIAM Gerry MorcANn 
For U. S. doctors: no medical socialism. 


medical socialism as inevitable and wants 
to be early in the field, so that the change 
shall be, as far as possible, on lines ac- 
ceptable to the medical profession.” 
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Moles, Mice & Leprosy 

In the thoroughly modern laboratory of 
the Japanese government’s hospital at 
Keijo (Seoul) in Chosen (Korea), Pro- 
fessor Kiyoshi Shiga, the hospital director 
and an eminent bacteriologist*, some 
months ago implanted leprosy bacilli in 
some mice. Since 1871 when Dr. G. 
Armauer Hansen of Norway discovered 
the Bacillus leprae men have been trying 
to grow it artificially. If the germs could 
be cultivated, perhaps an anti-leprosy 
serum would evolve. Some ten years ago 
a Russian biologist, Kadroski, announced 
such an artificial culture. Just before his 
death Dr. Moses Clegg of the Philippine 
Bureau of Science at Manila, announced 
a culture. Last year Dr. Ernest L. Walker 
of the Hooper Foundation for Medical 
Research, San Francisco, announced an- 
other culture. Their methods of growing 
the leprosy bacilli, however, were not 
satisfactory. Professor Shiga was seeking 
a better method. But his infected mice 
did not develop leprosy. Then he tried 
moles. They caught the disease. 


*He has been professor of bacteriology at 
Keio University, Tokyo, and associate at the 
Kitasato Institute for Infectious Diseases, 
Tokyo. 





Next thought was: why did the moles 
and not the mice develop leprosy? Was it 
because the moles lived underground, ate 
earthworms, lacked normal vitamins? He 
raised some mice on diets lacking certain 
vitamins and infected them with leprosy. 
Like the moles, but unlike the normal mice 
they broke out with the nauseating stig- 
mata of leprosy. Here then was excellent 
proof that he had a virulent strain of the 
germ, which under special conditions 
might be prepared as a vaccine. 

Last week Professor Shiga decided his 
preliminary success warranted a vacation. 
He sailed from the Asiatic mainland for 
Japan, stopped over at Tokyo. Before he 
left for a quiet hill estate back of the 
city, he made a statement: 

“Although my experiments are not com- 
pleted, I have no doubt that within the 
near future, as we are able to experiment 
with other animals, we shall be able to 
develop means of protection against lep- 
rosy by vaccination, as well as to discover 
suitable means of treatment.” 

Packed in his promise was a brilliant 
thought that the susceptibility to leprosy 
may hinge on a vitamin-deficient diet, 
that people well fed with a balanced diet 
have little to fear. 

iy eee 
Radium Women 

Five young New Jersey women who 
were poisoned while painting luminous 
watch dials for U. S. Radium Corp., two 
years ago heard doctors pronounce their 
doom: one year to live (Time, June 4, 
1928). The company met their lawsuits 
by giving each $10,000 cash and $600 a 
year “for life.” 

Only one of the five women has yet 
died. She was Mrs. Quinta MacDonald, 
34, mother of two; died six months ago. 
Three of the others have led carefully 
restricted existences, staving off death.* 

The other survivor, Katherine Schaub 
of Newark, reacted to her death sentence 
as did the men of Jerusalem who, when 
their city was in danger about 712 B. C., 
made merry, slew oxen, killed sheep, ate 
flesh, drank wine, shouted: “Let us eat 
and drink, for tomorrow we shall die!” 
(Isaiah 22: 10-13.) Miss Schaub took 
her $10,000 cash and bought two motor 
cars. She amused herself at mountain 
resorts and hotels. She wrote a book, 
Gambling With Radium, and when her 
publishers advised her to improve its 
literary style, she enrolled as a correspond- 
ence pupil at Columbia University. 

Death did not come to Katherine 
Schaub at the fatal year’s end, but her 
money was gone. She took her $600 
annuity and retreated to the Sacred Heart 
Villa at Caldwell, N. J. Last week there, 
walking through a doorway, she stumbled. 
A leg, necrosed by the radium, broke. She 
was taken to the Orthopedic Hospital at 
Orange, N. J. There doctors thought 
they could avoid amputation. She lies 
with the broken leg in a heavy plaster 
cast. 

Said she: “I realize I will be confined 
here the rest of my life. But I want to 
finish my book. I got a high grade in my 
English course.” 


*About the time the women’s cases reached 
public attention, Dr. Sabin A. von Sochocky, 
Austrian inventor of radium paint, died in New 
Jersey, his teeth and fingers all gone (Time, 
Nov. 26, 1928). 
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Hydrogenating Oil 

For several years, Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey and I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
German chemical “trust,” have been 
developing hydrogenation, a new process 
for oil refining. Last week, the method 
made its first commercial appearance 
with the opening of Standard Oil’s new 
hydrogenation plant, first in the U. S., 
at Bayway, N. J. 

As.the cracking process of today, added 
to the oldtime straight-run process, made 
possible a higher gasoline recovery from 
crude oil, so hydrogenation, supplement- 
ing these two methods, is expected to 
add to the efficiency of oil refining. Un- 
like the present method of oil refining, 
hydrogenation is a synthetic process. In 
the presence of a catalyst, hydrogen is 
combined with crude oil under heavy pres- 
sures, high temperatures. The combined 
influences of catalyst, pressure and heat 
cause the hydrogen and the hydro-carbon 
molecules to split. The hydrogen atoms 
immediately combine with the hydro-car- 
bons, form the proper light oil arrange- 
ment. Hydrogenation makes possible 
100% gasoline recovery from the original 
crude oil. Recovery from straight-run and 
cracking is only 50%. 

Almost any quality or gravity of crude 
oil may be used as a base for obtaining 
gasoline. Should petroleum resources be 
depleted, factories using the new method 
may effectively use coal as a base by sim- 
ply installing a machine for grinding the 
coal into a powder and a contrivance for 
removing ashes. 

Planning no monopoly, Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey and its German as- 
sociate have formed a Hydro-Patents Co. 
through which U. S. oil companies may 
share the advantages of the new process 
(Time, June 16). Sixteen big refiners 
have already subscribed to stock in the 
company. Companies which have shown 
interest in installing the new process rep- 
resent 80% of the total U. S. refining 
capacity. 


Bad Eggs 


Eaters of eggs were gratified to learn 
last week from the American Chemical 
Society that Paul Francis Sharp and 
Charles Kelly Powell of the Department 
of Dairy Industry & Poultry Husbandry 
at Cornell University have, through study 
of measurements and temperature data, 
refined the science of keeping eggs fresh. 


Egg merchants determine the freshness 
of their wares by candling—observing the 
size and condition of the air cell, the 
visibility of the yolk. Sufficiently accurate 
for commercial grading, candling does not 
give data detailed enough for scientists 
who wish to study methods of egg preser- 
vation. 

When subjected to unfavorable condi- 
tions egg yolks begin to flatten, because 
water from the white passes into the 
yolk. Paul Sharp and Charles Powell 
worked with many eggs, subjected them 
to different conditions, measured the 
height and width of the yolks. They 
divided the height by the width, got a 
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numerical index of yolk-flattening. Yolks 
of freshest eggs had highest index. Tem- 
perature, not age, was found to be the 
most important factor in deterioration. 
Eggs kept for three days at 37° C. had 
the same numerical index as eggs kept for 
eight days at 25° C., 23 days at 16° C., 
65 days at 7° C. 

Significance of this mathematical mea- 
surement of egg freshness lies in its value 
as a standard for determining efficient 
conditions for storage. Most general 
method used today for large scale pres- 
ervation is refrigeration. Stored at freez- 
ing point, eggs are kept in good condition 











U. S. Hen 
She explained to the Duke of York. 


for several months, imported from long 
distance. Many a European housewife 
bakes cakes with South African eggs. 
Critical temperature for eggs is —6° C. 
Below this temperature, an egg is so frozen 
it can never recover its normal transpar- 
ency. 

Small scale preservation methods are 
based on the principle of keeping air from 
penetrating the egg shell. Most U. S. 
farmers keep eggs in water-glass. Others 
bury them in bran or sawdust, sometimes 
grease them with vaseline. 


Curiosity seekers, poultry men, the 
Duke of York and many a hen last week 
eyed the world’s strangest hen, at the 
Fourth World’s Poultry Congress, Lon- 
don (Trme, Aug. 4). Unperturbed she 
stared back out of her one shining glass 
eye, patiently explained how eggs are 
made. 

Built by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, she is 7 ft. tall, made of wood 
and wallboard. She is fully equipped with 
gullet, crop, copper-lined stomach, rubber 
intestines, a two-valved pump for a heart, 
all exposed to the public view. While her 
audience watched, she ate food, ground it, 
digested it, distributed it, laid a big egg, 
explained—in a polite voice with a U. S. 
accent—each step of her internal working 
as it took place. 

Electric motors behind the exhibit fur- 
nish operating power. Rate of egg-laying 
can be increased by speeding up a small 
motor which operates the lathe on which 
the eggs are turned. A phonograph record 
and amplifying apparatus make it possible 
for the great hen to speak. Upon its 
return from London, the exhibit will be 
sent to U. S. state fairs. 
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U. S. Portal Plans 

A problem often pondered by U. S. 
architects is that of making Manhattan’s 
Battery Park truly “The Gateway to the 
Nation.” Foremost designers and designs 
in the past: 1) Arthur Ware—A tri- 
umphal arch, axised on Broadway with 
an esplanade enclosed by a peristyle, 
flanked by two buildings, one dedicated 
to the Army, one to the Navy. 2) Chris- 
topher Grant La Farge—An ornamental 
arrangement of pylons and railings fram- 
ing a reception plaza, a fountain playing 
in a great reflecting pool, the whole scaled 
low, designed simply, keeping the Broad- 
way vista open. 3) Eric Gugler—A gran- 
ite shaft 800 ft. high flanked by two large 
armillary spheres, one symbolic of the 
celestial globe, one of the planets; semi- 
circular steps 400 ft. wide from the water 
to an esplanade. 

More utilitarian, no less impressive, but 
at present more nebulous, was a project 
announced last week by a New York 
Board of Trade committee chairmanned 
by William T. Donnelly, consulting engi- 
neer. Chairman Donnelly’s proposal not 
only envisions Manhattan as the gateway 
to the nation, but, richer in concept than 
previous plans, seeks to symbolize the 
U. S. as a great interfusion of races, na- 
tions, peoples, whose civilization has been 
and is based on commerce. His plan pro- 
poses as an appropriate* national monu- 
ment a great vaulted hall, largest in the 
world, with an esplanade on the Battery 
water’s-edge and buttressed by two ten- 
story office buildings. A nation-wide con- 
test among architects of all races will be 
held, a popular subscription to raise $25,- 
000,000 set into motion. Ideal way of 
raising the money, declared Chairman 
Donnelly last week, would be to collect 
25¢ from every U. S. citizen. “Then each 
person would feel he owned as much in 
this national monument as the next one. 
But all this about plans and designs is just 
my idea of what it should be like—to give 
the nation and the nation’s architects 
something to work on.” 
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“Venus & Rhus 


At Winona Lake, Ind. last week to the 
village’s Venus de Milo near the firehouse 
(moved recently after 20 years on a less 
central site) went Mrs. Mary Schell 
Starr, armed with greenery. Carefully she 
planted Rhus toxicodendron (poison ivy) 
about Venus’s feet. “Soon,” declared Mrs. 
Mary Schell Starr, “that indecent figure 
shall be all covered up.” Firemen 
sauntered over, observed, fetched their 
firehose. Gravely they squirted away 
Rhus toxicodendron root and_ tendril. 
Evangelist William Ashley (“Billy”) 
Sunday lives at Winona Lake. Said Fire 
Chief Frank C. Edington, eyeing Venus: 
“Tf it’s O. K. with ‘Billy’, it’s O. K. with 
me.” 

*When Eton College (England) trustees were 
discussing a Boer War memorial, an enthusiastic 
member rose and declared excitedly: ‘“‘Why not 
build a very, very high tower?’’ To this Prov- 
ost Montague Rhodes James, famed _ spook- 
story writer and wit made rejoinder: “Why not 
dig a very, very deep hole?” 
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Eighteen-Year-Olds 


Fortnight ago in the finals of the Metro- 
politan Grass Court Championship in 
Brooklyn, Elisworth Vines, 18, unknown, 
beat Francis T. Hunter, second ranking 
U. S. player. Entering last week the an- 
nual invitation tournament of the Sea 
Bright, N. J. Lawn Tennis & Cricket Club 
—a tournament which has become re- 
garded as a more important sign-pointer 
for the national than any other mid-season 
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ELLSWoRTH VINES 
. . - likes them fast. 


event—Ellsworth Vines was no longer 
unknown. People had learned about him 
—that his father owns a chain of Pacific 
Coast meat stores, that he began playing 
when he was six and was later coached by 
Mercer Beasley who also developed Clif- 
ford Sutter, national intercollegiate cham- 
pion. He won the national junior doubles 
with Keith Gledhill last year, is ranked 
No. 2 in junior singles. He had never seen 
a grass event till he arrived in the East 
four weeks ago. 

At Sea Bright on successive days, Ells- 
worth Vines put out Frank Shields, 
twelfth ranking U. S. player and Richard 
Norris Williams II, twice (1914, 1916) 
national champion. He beat Shields with 
a spurt of brilliance after a slow start. 
In the first set he seemed indifferent. 
After a point had been settled he would 
shamble back to serve or receive with an 
absent expression, bored, disinterested. 
Once in difficulties, he showed his best 
game. Against Williams he lost the sec- 
ond set but then roused, ran away with 
the match. Next day he beat Hunter for 
the second time in a week. Erratic and 
weak at the start, he suddenly worked up 
a pace that made watchers think of an- 
other Californian of tremendous memory, 
Maurice McLoughlin, the Comet. He 
finished volleying duels by acing grim- 
faced Hunter and driving forehands past 
him. Hunter said he could never tell 
where Vines’ drives were going. Score for 
Vines: 3-6, 6-2, 8-6. 

Ellsworth Vines shambled out next day 


for the finals. In a week, by winning four 
matches, he had made his name the big- 
gest news in his sport. A large crowd 
had gathered to see the annihilation of the 
other finalist, slim, grinning towheaded 
Sidney B. Wood Jr. of New York. Wood 
had played Vines twice before and beaten 
him once. The night before the final he 
told friends that he “had Vines’s number.” 
Nobody was much excited when Vines lost 
the first set-—his slow start had been the 
familiar prolog of his brilliance. He 
started the second set by winning two 
games in cyclonic style. They were the 
last he won. Self-contained, graceful 
Wood, master of backcourt elegance and 
a competent volley, was softballing Vines 
out of his game. In every other match 
the Californian had undone his opponents 
with their own strength, using their speed 
as a foil for his. He could not hit Wood’s 
gentle, accurate chopshots. All he could 
do was imitate them, flounderingly, un- 
successfully. Score for Woods: 6-2, 6-2, 
6-0. 

Like Vines, Sidney Wood is 18. Dope- 
sters suggested they ought to play together 
often. 


Night Baseball 

In Indianapolis one night last week, big 
floodlights poured metallic glare over a 
baseball field under a pitchblack sky and 
the Cincinnati “Reds” played an exhibi- 
tion game with the Indianapolis “In- 
dians.” It was the first night game ever 
played by a major league team. The 
lights turned the field to a vividly un- 
real color, like grass in a _ postcard, 
against which the figures of the players 
stood out sharply three-dimensional. Both 
teams were hitting well but the red- 
legged fielders were uncertain judging dis- 
tances and fumbled. In the fourth Bob 
Meusel struck out with the bases full. 
Cincinnati was leading in the last half 
of the seventh when the Indians made 
eight runs on four hits, three walks and 
an error. Final score: Indianapolis 17, 
Cincinnati 5. 

Officials went home saying they were 
pleased. For months big league clubs 
have been considering night baseball— 
ever since Des Moines played Wichita 
under floodlights in May. Soon Spring- 
field, Bloomington and Quincy took the 
idea up, and for a while it added to their 
attendance. Said Lee Keyser, president 
of the Des Moines club: “It is glorious 
and wonderful. It means that baseball 
in the minor leagues will now live. . . .” 

Although keenly interested in minor 
league night games, Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis, tsar of baseball, realizes that 
major-league owners are facing a different 
problem. President Lee Keyser had 
pitched his floodlights around his field 
because he could not get large crowds to 
go to games in the daytime. Some critics 
believe that while businessmen in minor- 
league towns cannot leave their work in 
the afternoon, businessmen in big cities, 
who can leave, go to ball games even when 
they ought not to, principally for the 
fun of being irresponsible. 

Other objections to night games in the 
big leagues: 1) In the eastern daylight- 





saving cities it is not pitch dark until after 
9 p. m. most of the summer. Because 
teams must warm up before starting and 
because lights are useless except in pitch 
dark, games will not start till 9:30, finish- 
ing near midnight—too late for most fans. 
2) Every team would have to spend some 
of the increased revenue from _ night 
games in buying new players enough to 
have two teams—one for days, one 
for nights. Once they were used to one 
set of conditions, players could not switch 
from one team to the other. 3) All old- 
time managers, opposed to change on 
principle, dislike the experiment, say it 

















SIpNEY B. Woop Jr. 
. gave them slowly. 
“sounds the knell of baseball.” Of the 16 
big league managers, only two, Gabby 
Street, St. Louis “Cards” and Dan How- 
ley, Cincinnati “Reds,” are slightly inter- 
ested. 








Who Won 


q@_ The Uruguay soccer team: a world’s 
championship, in the international tourna- 
ment at Montevideo, beating Argentina 
4-2 after being a goal behind at the end 
of the first half. 
@ Alfonso XIII of Spain, sailing his 
yacht Toribio IJ: a national regatta for 
8-metre and 1o-metre sailboats, in stormy, 
treacherous seas off Santander. His wife, 
Queen Victoria-Eugenia, was aboard the 
Osborne, which finished third; their sons 
Jaime and Juan were fifth. 
@. The Springfield Rowing Association’s 
eight-oar crew: the senior race in the 
regatta of the National Association of 
Amateur oarsmen, at Boston, beating the 
New York Athletic club by a half-length. 
@ Primo Carnera, Mediterranean mon- 
ster, unfloored in the U. S.: permission 
from the U. S. immigration board to ex- 
tend his U. S. stay until Dec. 31. “That 
is all I want,” said he. “Time to become 
the pugilistic champion.” 
@ The cricket team of Burnley, England: 
a game from Raw Tenstall, 222 to 116, 
in the course of which Bowler Joseph 
Boon twice performed “the hat trick.’’* 
*The hat trick: Knocking down three wickets 
with three successive balls. 
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Zit’s 

Names make news and, in some in- 
stances, names—even when not printed— 
make whole publications, notably the 
papers of the ‘‘show business,” of Man- 
hattan’s Broadway. This intensely per- 
sonal form of journalism was notably 
demonstrated last week by Zit’s Theatrical 
Newspaper (commonly known as Zit’s 
Weekly). 

A month ago Editor Carl Florian 
(“Zit”) Zittel devoted the entire back 











International 
CARL FLORIAN ZITTEL 


His bandsmen were plugged up. 

page of his paper to the story of a young 
Manhattan doctor whose showgirl fiancée 
had gone to Hollywood. The girl had 
broken her promise of marriage, refused 
to return the doctor’s gift of jewelry, 
worth $18,000. Names were omitted but 
the girl was advised to “do the right thing 
and save a lot of unnecessary scandal 
and gossip . . . involving big men.” Last 
week Zit’s proudly announced that Cath- 
erine Moylan, formerly of the Ziegfeld 
Follies, had returned the jewelry to Dr. 
Morton I. Berson, that “releases were 
signed . . . all letters destroyed.” 

Few are aware that Editor Zittel is a 
nephew of Henry Morgenthau, Wilsonian 
U. S. Ambassador to Turkey. His mother 
was Bertha Morgenthau; his father Gustav 
Zittel, son of the late Professor Karl 
Alfred von Zittel, famed paleontologist. 
Zit is proud of his popularized nickname, 
has had it painted on the door of his 
automobile; wears in his lapel a diamond- 
studded “Z.” 

Like Editor Sime Silverman of Va- 
riety (Time, April 7), Zit began his 
journalistic career on the New York 
Morning Telegraph. In 1904 he started a 
vaudeville department in the Telegram, 
switched to the now-defunct Evening Mail 
where he originated the “racetrack chart” 
form of reviewing vaudeville bills. 

In 1906 Zit was hired by Hearst’s 
Journal. He was not aware until starting 
work that the Journal, like all other 
Hearstpapers, could get scarcely a line of 
theatrical advertising. Following the dis- 


astrous Iroquois Theatre fire in Chicago 
(1903) Hearst papers cartooned the show- 
men Marc Klaw and Abraham Lincoln 
Erlanger sitting in electric chairs. A 
Hearst boycott by virtually every impor- 
tant producer was the result. By sheer 
nerve and persistence Zit placated Er- 
langer, broke the boycott. 

It is Zit’s boast that in his 14 years on 
the Journal he made more than $3,000,000 
profit for the paper in theatrical advertis- 
ing; that he was responsible for the $5,- 
000,000 contract between Hearst and 
Famous Players; for the $2,000,000 con- 
tract between Hearst’s newsreel and Uni- 
versal Film Corp.; for various successes 
of Hearst’s Cinemactress Marion Davies. 
He left the Journal to start Zit’s Weekly 
in 1921, with the gratitude of Publisher 
Hearst who continued to pay him $1,000 
a week until two years ago. 

Zit has turned his hand at many a trick 
besides advertising. At one time he ran 
a factory for making papier maché, arti- 
ficial flowers, etc., etc. He once organized 
75 musical laborers into the “Royal Band 


of Rome to H. M. Victor Emanuel III,” 
and directed them through a long engage- 
ment in a Harlem beer garden. Later he 
furnished the “Naval Reserve Band of 
Italy” to Luna Park. Of this band, 35 
members could play. The other 40 were 
drilled to puff convincingly at plugged-up 
instruments for $1 per day. 

With increased advertising in view, Zit 
often ventures the réle of impresario, 
claims to have “discovered” Sophie 
Tucker, Belle Baker, Eva Tanguay. He 
also writes songs. Extravagantly he boasts 
that “more individuals in the amusement 
field owe their present positions to ZIT 
than to any other single agency.” 

The “rottenest break” of his career, says 
Zit, occurred last year. A rich syndicate 
had offered him $4,000,000 commission if 
he could persuade Showman Erlanger to 
sell his theatrical enterprises. Erlanger 
refused because he ‘“couldn’t live if he 
gave up his business’—and died ten 
months later. 


Another “personal” publication ap- 








peared last week in The New Broadway 
Brevities, a monthly edited by Stephen G. 
Clow who once styled himself “the most 
famous and wicked blackmailer in world 
history.” In 1919 Editor Clow acquired 
the weekly Broadway Brevities, made 
$150,000 from it in six years, went to 
Atlanta Penitentiary for blackmail. 
Emerging penniless in 1928, Clow wrote 
his “confessions” for King Features Syndi- 
cate. Of him Variety’s Editor Sime Sil- 
verman said: ‘After Clow had been used 
by hundreds on Times Square to settle 
their personal hatreds, they stood by and 
aliowed him to be stuck up against a wall 
to be shot.” In his new venture, backed 
by Wall Streeters, Editor Clow makes no 
apology, no reference to his book’s no- 
torious predecessor. The first issue is a 
potpourri of Broadway gossip, interspersed 
by smoking-car humor. 


— wae 
Brisbane v. Coolidge 


Calvin Coolidge’s articles are distrib- 
uted by McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
to 71 dailies including big ones (like the 
New York Herald Tribune) and com- 
paratively obscure ones (like Hearst’s 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph). Colyumist 
Arthur Brisbane, writing his daily syndi- 
cated piece, for the Hearst press and 
King Features Syndicate, had occasion 
last week to refer to the Coolidge articles. 
But how to avoid advertising to Hearst 
readers that they need only pick up a 
copy of the New York Herald Tribune, 
Boston Post, Atlanta Journal, Washington 
Post, and find the Coolidge words? Loyal 
Hearstman, Colyumist Brisbane found a 
way. Wrote he: “Calvin Coolidge, in 
the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph and other 
paper. ..." 


~~ 


at 
Questions Asked 

Last week the New York Times carried 
at the head of its Lost & Found column: 
“The phrase ‘No questions asked,’ or its 
equivalent, is not acceptable in advertise- 
ments.” The American Association of 
Legal Authors had persuaded the Times 
that the old, standard promise was an 
encouragement to thieves. The Associa- 
tion seeks to urge the idea upon the entire 
U. S. press. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Anti-War Day 


All over Russia one day last week, 
Communist manifestants paraded the 
streets in bellicose array, displaying gas 
masks, small arms, sundry war materiel. 
Overhead, Red planes swung across the 
sky, on land there were military maneu- 
vers, at sea Red warships wallowed in 
sham battle. Paradoxically, the parading 
crowds carried banners not praising war 
but decrying it; the Red planes dove, not 
to loose steel and nitroglycerine eggs, but 
to dump fluttering leaves of peace propa- 
ganda. The occasion: International Anti- 
War Day, held on the 16th anniversary of 
mobilization for the World War (Aug. 1). 
At Moscow the climax of the day came 
when the Volunteer Society for Aerial & 
Chemical Defense presented the army 
with 51 Soviet-made fighting planes, pur- 
chased through public subscription. 

As is customary in the case of world- 
wide Soviet demonstrations the announce- 
ment of Anti-War Day caused more an- 
ticipatory alarm than subsequent Com- 
munist activity warranted. Outside of 
Russia police systems were prudently 
tightened, known agitators placed under 
surveillance. When the day had passed, 
the following had been recorded: 

Germany. In Berlin police permitted 
40,000 Socialists to mobilize in the Lust- 
garten, 20,000 Communists in the west 
end of the city. The day passed quietly. 
No Socialists were arrested, a few Com- 
munists were. 

France. A general strike which had 
been anticipated did not materialize. Paris 
was peaceful with the police and the Re- 
publican guard patrolling the streets, 
while cavalry, held ready for emergency, 
was bivouacked in the parks. At Toulon, 
tracts were distributed demanding a naval 
mutiny. 

Indo-China was the only country 
where serious disturbance occurred. At 
Ganglong, Communists paraded in defi- 
ance of police orders. Casualties: three 
killed, ten wounded, 20 arrested. 

South Australia. At Adelaide, a mob 
of Communists and unemployed workers, 
followed by a straggling crowd of women 
and children, marched to the state govern- 
ment building, carrying placards with the 
legends “Hands off Russian India!” and 
“Not a Man, Not a Gun for India!” An 
interview with Premier Hill was post- 
poned until after the constabulary had dis- 
persed the crowd. 


Hungary and Rumania. At Buda- 
pest 70 Communist ring leaders were ap- 
prehended as a precautionary measure on 
the eve of Anti-War Day. Rumania, 
combed by police, netted 75 arrests. 


U. S. In Manhattan a dreary meeting 
of Communists in Union Square, their 
stamping ground, ended when a few rocks 
were flung by the mob. Police rushed, 
clubbed, scattered the meeting. A_by- 
standing newsgatherer, off duty, was 
slapped down, suffered minor concussions. 
Casualties: six injured, two arrested. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
North of the Tweed : 


What is this 
That rises like the issue of a King, 
And wears upon his baby-brow the 
round 
And top of sovereignty? 
MacBeth, Act IV, Scene 2. 
Elizabeth, Duchess of York, who was 
Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon,* third and 
youngest daughter of the Earl & Countess 
of Strathmore and Kingshorne, lay in 
turreted Glamis castle last week, where 
according to tradition and Shakespeare, 
MacBeth did murder Duncan to become 
King of Scotland. All Britain held its 
breath. Proud, loyal Scots piled moun- 
tainous bonfires on Hunter’s hill and 











EDWARD OF WALES 


His bachelorhood was in the balance. 


neighboring heights which rise above the 
castle, made ready to send the news blaz- 
ing over the mountain tops. Not in gen- 
erations has a potential heir to the throne 
been born north of the Tweed. The Brit- 
ish postoffice, guardian of Britain’s tele- 
phones, prepared a special wire from 
Glamis castle to the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron (not “club”) at Cowes to carry first 
word to King George. That able obstetri- 
cian Sir Henry Simson and: the Duchess 
of York’s dour Scotch nurse were ready 
and waiting. Newsagencies round the 
world kept their ears cocked, cables ready. 
All these preparations were for a Boy. 
If the Duchess’ widely-heralded child 
should be a second girl, that would be in- 
teresting family news but of little world 
importance. 

Edward of Wales, heir to the throne, is, 
and would like to remain, a bachelor, 
Next in succession is the studious, slightly 
stuttering Duke of York, of whom Ed- 
ward P. has often privately told his 
friends: “He would make a far better 
King than I.” Third in succession at the 


*See front cover. 


present time is effervescent, curly-headed 
Princess Elizabeth, “P’incess Lilybet,” 
King George’s favorite grandchild, now 
aged 4. Though Britain’s two greatest 
rulers were women, politicians dislike 
queens. A Man-Child was sorely needed, 
much-longed-for last week. 

To anxious Britons, expecting birth 
news from day to day, the child seemed 
long in coming. The Duchess of York’s 
own 30th birthday, heralded by sooth- 
sayers as the probable moment, dawned 
uneventfully. Highly embarrassed, per- 
spiring profusely, little John Robert 
Clynes who began life humbly in a work- 
ing-man’s cottage and is now Home Sec- 
retary of His Majesty’s government, de- 
layed his arrival at the castle almost as 
long as possible. Tradition demanded his 
presence in the anteroom of the Duchess’ 
bedchamber at the moment of delivery to 
protect the public’s rights, to see and cer- 
tify that the baby, possible heir to the 
throne, really was the Duchess’ own, not 
a changeling. 

No one in Britain hoped that the baby 
would be a Boy more than Edward of 
Wales. Newsgatherers last week circu- 
lated the story of a family pledge made 
by Edward P. to his parents. If the ex- 
pected child should be another girl, Ed- 
ward of Wales, for the good of the state, 
would marry within the year. 


i ———— 


“Ves! The Queen DOES Smoke” 


When the news reached Rockford, IIl. 
that Queen Mary smokes cigarets (TIME, 
July 14), the good ladies of the Rockford 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
were stunned. Last week Mrs. Myrtle 
Wolfram, president of the Rockford chap- 
ter and Chairman of its Social Morality 
Department took action. To Buckingham 
palace she cabled: 

IN A SPIRIT OF CLEAN SPORTS- 
MANSHIP HAVE CHALLENGED 
STATEMENT THAT YOU SMOKE 
CIGARETS PLEASE ANSWER 

“Before we take any stand,” president 
Myrtle Wolfram explained graciously to 
Rockford newsgatherers, “The Social 
Morality Department always goes right 
to headquarters to ascertain the facts.” 

Queen Mary did not answer Rockford’s 
Social Morality Department right away. 
But London’s newspapers undertook to do 
so for her. In a special article intended 
for Rockford consumption, the Daily Ex- 
press headlined: “YES! THE QUEEN 
DOES SMOKE! ! ! !” 

“The Duchess of York is also known to 
smoke privately and it will be recalled 
that when Princess Mary was married 
presents from her friends included a num- 
ber of cigaret cases. These were expected 
to be used.” 








Salisbury Minor 


On a sultry evening in the House of 
Lords last week, peers of the realm re- 
clined at their ease on red leather benches 
thinking, most of them, of “The Twelfth,” 
immemorial August opening of Britain’s 
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grouse season. That most pedantic Labor- 
ite peer, snowy-haired Baron Parmoor, 
Lord President of the Council, had the 
floor. The 68-year-old Conservative 
Leader of the House of Lords, James Ed- 
ward Hubert Gascoyne-Cecil, Marquess 
of Salisbury, co-heir to the Barony of 
Ogle, started from a daydream just as 
Lord Parmoor was saying: 

“Let me remind you gentlemen, that 
as Lord Salisbury once said—” 

James Edward etc. Lord Salisbury sat 





Underwood & Underwood 


James Epwarp Husert GascoyNE-CEcIL 
His bow was a blunder. 


up abruptly, raised his gleaming silk hat, 
bowed amiably to his colleagues. 

Lord Parmoor gazed at him acidly. 

“T meant,” said he, “the great Lord 
Salisbury.””* 

The great Lord Salisbury’s son replaced 
his hat, subsided. 

—< 

End of Parliament 


The U. S. Congress adjourns, Britain’s 
Parliament is prorogued. When Congress’ 
work is done, Congress can adjourn in 
five minutes. Proroguing Parliament is a 
lengthy and a solemn business. Last week 
putting an end to the 13-month session of 
Parliament (longest since the War) Lieut.- 
General Sir William Pulteney, Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, in black velvet, 
with lace on his cuffs and a sword at his 
side, walked from the House of Lords 
down the corridor to the House of Com- 
mons where the door was ceremoniously 
slammed in his face. Knocking three times 
with his Rod, he entered the House, bowed 
to the Speaker, to the Government party, 
to the Opposition party, and invited them 
to the Lords. 

The Lords, though only six of them 
(besides the five royal commissioners) 
took the trouble to be present, were wait- 





*Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne-Cecil, 
Marquess of Salisbury, was the present Lord 
Salisbury’s father. Orator, diplomat, moderate 
Tory, he was thrice Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. 


ing in State. Then came the reading of 
the bills. Two periwigged clerks stood 
before the silk-robed Lord Chancellor, 
read out the name of each bill passed at 
this session of Parliament. After each 
item (regulation of motor traffic, working 
hours for barbers, etc. etc.) the first clerk 
bowed solemnly, the second boomed out 
“Le Roy le veult.’’* 

Then came the Speech from the Throne, 
which according to custom was written 
by Prime Minister MacDonald, read by 
the Lord Chancellor Lord Sankey. His 
Majesty was made to express “profound 
satisfaction” with the results of the Lon- 
don Naval Conference,+ evacuation of the 
Rhineland, reparations settlement at The 
Hague. He concluded with earnest prayers 
and pious hopes—and Parliament was 
over. 


King George was not present at the 
prorogation and neither was his Prime 
Minister. While the King Emperor waited 


near a telephone on the verandah of the- 


Royal Yacht squadron at Cowes, looking 
at yacht races and waiting for news of 
the birth of a grandchild (see p. 24), 
Ramsay MacDonald was on his way to 
Oberammergau—first visit of a British 
Prime Minister to Germany since the 
war. It was Ramsay MacDonald’s fourth 
Passion Play: 1890, 1900, 1910 all found 
him at Oberammergau. 
par ee 


Libelous Elijah 


Twice in three weeks has the hoary 
House of Commons been publicly out- 
raged. No sooner had horrified Briton’s 
gooseflesh subsided over Laborite John 
Beckett’s “Rape of the Mace” (Time, 
July 28) than the nation shuddered again. 
One Elijah Sandham, Liverpool Laborite, 
stood up in the House and said: 

“The specific charges which I now make 
are: First that certain members of this 
House to my knowledge have been seen 
in the House drunk. Second that certain 
members have received money from a 
money lenders’ association in considera- 
tion for services rendered .. . that on 
April 4, 5, 12 and 23 the Daily Mail 
openly charged members of this House 
with using their position as members of 
this House and of using facsimiles of 
House stationery for writings that were 
described as ‘puff letters’ in return for 
which they were paid sums of money.” 

“Shame! SHAME!!” cried the Honor- 
able Members. 

“T stand by every word of my speech,” 
Labor’s Elijah shouted back. “I go even 
further, I charge that there have been 
frequent instances of drunkenness on the 
Front Bench!’** ‘ 

Words failed the M.P.s. 
cried. “O-o-oh!” 

Abstemious Ramsay MacDonald de- 


“Oh!” they 


*Antique French: “The King wishes it.” 

+In Commons, withered Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Snowden caused a mild flurry day 
before prorogation with the news that King 
George had just signed the Naval Treaty. 

**Collective reference to the two front benches 
reserved for Cabinet Ministers, leaders of the 
Opposition such as Stanley Baldwin, Winston 
Churchill. 


manded proofs, names. They were not 
forthcoming. The House, greatly relieved, 
voted 304 to 13 that Elijah Sandham, 
member for Kirkdale, Liverpool, had been 
“guilty of a breach of privilege and a gross 
libel upon the House,” merited an official 
censure. 

Parliament has an appropriate ceremony 
for almost anything that may occur. Then 
and there Captain Edward Algernon Fitz- 
roy, Speaker of the House, inflicted the 
official censure upon Laborite Sandham. 


| Gn: 
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Wide World 


ELIJAH SANDHAM, M. P. 
“Shame! SHAME!!’ cried the House. 





Looking as dignified as anyone can under 
a woolly white wig with a black three- 
cornered hat balanced precariously on 
top, Speaker Fitzroy sat in his chair, faced 
the standing, embarrassed libelous Elijah, 
and intoned: 

“Elijah Sandham, member for Kirkdale, 
Liverpool, you have degraded the House 
of Commons publicly and in the eyes of 
the world.” 

Commented the lone Prohibitionist 
M.P. Edwin Scrymgeour: 

“Just the same I have seen members of 
all three parties under the influence of 
liquor in the House.” 

ann 
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Rescue 


For months the Cunard Line has been 
explaining that the big obstacle to con- 
structing a monster British speed rival to 
Germany’s Bremen and Europa was the 
matter of insurance. Insurance companies 
in the U. S. and Britain, boat-shy since 
the mysterious $3,000,000 fire on the 
Europa (Time, April 8, 1929), were either 
too poor or too nervous to write a $30,- 
000,000 policy. Last week the British 
treasury and the Board of Trade came to 
the rescue. They agreed to underwrite 
that margin of insurance on the great 
Cunarder’s construction which cannot be 
accommodated in the ordinary market, 
not as a government subsidy but as an 
unemployment measure. 
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CANADA 


“Canada First’ 


With 137 seats out of a possible 245 
and a clear majority over all political 
parties, the Conservative party ousted 
Canadian Liberals from their nine-year 
roost fortnight ago. Last week stern- 
jowled Richard Bedford Bennett, Prime 
Minister-elect, was cock of the Canadian 
walk. Editors in Britain and the U. S. 
sat back to analyze the results. 

Obvious was the deduction that Can- 
ada is wholeheartedly in favor of Bach- 
elor Bennett’s program of “Canada First” 
and high protective tariffs. A further fact 
which most U. S. editors privately admit- 
ted, few printed, is that the average 
Canadian today is frankly anti-U. S. The 
Hawley-Smoot tariff, which Canadians in- 
terpreted as directly aimed against their 
chief exports, crystallized feelings. Both 
parties promised retaliatory measures. 


The Conservatives’ measures were more © 


severe. They got the votes. 


The Ottawa Journal summed up Can- 
ada’s case against Prime Minister King 
in one sentence: “He had no policy to 
cure unemployment and he has not given 
Canada prosperity.” Nationalist Cana- 
dians privately added a third accusation: 
Mackenzie King was pro-U. S. They felt 
that he was afraid to come out strongly 
against the Hawley-Smoot tariff. They 
said that he was too amenable to U. S. 
interests in the projected St. Lawrence 
waterways treaty. They knew that he had 
passed the U. S.-inspired law, objection- 
able to Canadians, forbidding the export 
of liquor to the U. S. 


Empire Free Trade. One Briton who 
rejoiced secretly at the Canadian victory 
of Conservative Bennett was Conserva- 
tive Stanley Baldwin. He has been fight- 
ing tooth & nail to keep control of his 
party from the British “Press Lords” 
Baron Beaverbrook and Viscount Rother- 
mere with their pet policy of Empire free 
trade (Time, Dec. 2 et seqg.). Stanley 
Baldwin, personally a free trader, was 
grudgingly forced to accept Empire free 
trade when popular opinion seemed to 
demand it. Australia’s mountainous tariff 
and absolute embargoes, conservative 
Canada’s high tariff policy, gave Stanley 
Baldwin one more chance to declare his 
independence of the Press Lords. 

Quebec. Observers found the greatest 
proof of the strength of Conservative Ben- 
nett in the “Miracle of Quebec.” Since 
the War, the French-speaking province of 
Quebec has been Canada’s “Solid South,” 
steadily returning all but a handful of its 
65 seats in the Liberal column. Reason 
for Quebec’s Liberalism is Wartime con- 
scription. French Canadians have little 
desire to die for the dear old Empire, have 
never forgiven the Conservative party for 
drafting them into the trenches. Through 
Montreal’s La Presse ran scare headlines 
last fortnight—MENACE DE CON- 
SCRIPTION, LA CRISE FORMIDA- 
BLE ... EN EGYPT—As a last minute 
appeal to Liberal prejudices, Quebec gave 
25 of her 65 seats to Conservative Ben- 
nett. 


FRANCE 
Again 1830 


Since New Year’s, Frenchmen have 
celebrated with pomp & circumstance the 
hundredth anniversaries of Romanticism, 
of the conquest of Algeria, of the inven- 
tion of the sewing machine.* Last week 
in Paris, their centennial enthusiasm un- 
diminished, President Gaston Doumergue 
and Prime Minister André Tardieu 
clapped on their silk hats, motored to the 
Hotel de Ville behind a clattering escort 
of brass-helmeted cuirassiers of the Garde 
Républicaine to make oratory on the Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Revolution of 
1830, which in three days of furious street 
fightingt swept Charles X from the 
throne of France, installed the amiable um- 
brella-wielding Orleanist, Louis Philippe. 

The morning of the celebration, to the 
huge amusement of Socialist deputies and 
editors, Prime Minister Tardieu had had 
a long interview with the military com- 
mander of Paris discussing precautions 
that must be taken to prevent any Com- 
munist demonstration on Aug. 1. A trifle 
tartly M. Tardieu explained the subtle 
difference between the revolutionists of 
1830, whom he delighted to honor, and 
the revolutionists of 1930 whom he was 
eager to suppress: 

“The legitimacy of this commemoration 
has been contested, and it has been said 
that republican governments have been 
no less firm than were their predecessors 
in defense of public order. It is the public 
order. It is the public sovereignty, now 
firmly established by the franchise that 
the republican governments defend in 
maintaining public order. These men of 
1830 did not have this guarantee. Further- 
more their revolution was neither directed 
nor subsidized from abroad.” 


ITALY 


Reconstruction 

The 30th anniversary of King Vittorio 
Emanuele’s reign, celebrated last week at 
Rome, and Prime Minister Benito Musso- 
lini’s 47th birthday, enthusiastically ob- 
served at Milan, was chosen by the 
Italian Cabinet as the day on which to 
announce its appropriation toward re- 
building the houses demolished fortnight 
ago when temblors cracked Italy’s ankle 
from Naples to Bari (True, Aug. 4). One 
hundred million lire ($5,260,000) was set 
aside for the erection of several hundred 
“anti-seismic’** houses in the devas- 
tated region, for destroying uninhabitable 





*By ohe Barthélemy Thimmonier, a tailor of 
St. Etienne. 


+Though that inveterate attender of revolu- 
tions, the Marquis de La Fayette, was one of its 
leaders, the real hero of the Revolution of 1830 
was a 14-year-old ragamuffin who, unarmed, 
charged the blazing muskets of the royal grena- 
diers with the stirring cry: ‘Comrades, let me 
show you how to die! Remember that my name 
was Arcole.” 


**Most famed “anti-seismic” building is the 
Imperial Hotel at Tokyo, the creation of 
Architect Frank Lloyd Wright, which success- 
fully withstood the 1923 quake. Its foundations 
are insloping, not vertical. 


dwellings, for shoring up those which are 
salvageable. 

The King having returned from three 
days of motoring through rubble-strewn 
villages, much of the relief work having 
been curtailed as unnecessary, the gov- 
ernment’s chief problem lay in trying to 
persuade inhabitants to return to their 
homesites. Not only the fresh and fearful 
recollection of over 2,000 killed and twice 
as many injured, but the fact that the 
torn earth still quivered ominously from 
time to time made the villagers of Melfi, 
Puglia, Avellino, Ariano skeptical about 
going home prematurely. 


Meantime, effective local measures were 
taken toward reconstruction. Straying 
cattle were rounded up to await their 
owners, residents of the vicinities most 
damaged were assured that there would 
be a postponement of tax collections. In 
some neighborhoods moratoriums were 
declared on private obligations. Orphans 
and the aged homeless were packed off to 
urban asylums. 

Minister of Public Works Araldo Di 
Crollalanza was able to report to his Chief 
that “the relief organization is function- 
ing smoothly.” 


GERMANY 


Staats partei 


With the Reichstag disbanded and Ger- 
many under the “veiled dictatorship” of 
Chancellor Heinrich Briining (Time, July 
28, Aug. 4), with every German politician 
touring his bailiwick in preparation for the 
general election Sept. 14, a new political 
party was organized in Germany last week. 

In view of Germany’s economic de- 
pression, political tipsters have shaken 
their heads over the future of consti- 
tutional democracy in Germany, wagered 
that no matter who forms a ministry, the 
extremist parties—extreme Nationalists 
on the right, Communists on the left— 
will make tremendous gains. 

It is to counteract this tendency, to 
preserve the Republic from a dictatorship, 
that the new party has been formed. In 
its first proclamation it called itself the 
Staatspartet (Constitutional Party). 
Claiming the late great Gustav Strese- 
mann as its patron saint, and two of 
Stresemann’s biographers on the list of 
its organizers,* the Staatspartei ‘stands 
on the ground of the Federal Constitution 
and honors the national flag;” z.e. it is 
opposed to the restoration of the black, 
white, red, tricolor of Imperial Germany. 
All this is understandable and _praise- 
worthy. What is surprising is the man 
who was chosen leader of the new party, 
champion of constitutional democracy. 

Flush and fiery Arthur Mahraun, 39, 
a Prussian infantry captain in the War, 
formed an organization in 1919 known as 
the Young German Order. Its purpose: to 
fight Bolshevism in Germany. The failure 
of the Kapp putsch (revolution) of 1920 
put Prussian militarists in temporary bad 
odor. The Young German Order expanded 
as a great war veteran’s organization, for- 


*Rochus von Rheinbaben, Walter Bauer. 
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got the Bolshevists, concentrated on Ger- 
many’s ancient enemies: France and 
Poland. In 1921 red-cheeked Capt. Mah- 
raun was busy shooting Poles in upper 
Silesia. Few years ago, like St. Francis of 














© Keystone 
Capt. ARTHUR MAHRAUN 
. gave Germany a party. 


Assisi he saw a great light, reformed, put 
away his gun and, working for reconcilia- 
tion with France, announced that the 
Young German Order could only save 
Germany through parliamentary means, 
that it had “‘set its face unalterably against 
putsch and the forcible assumption of 
power.” 

Last week the reformed Young German 
Order appeared to be the backbone of the 
Staatspartei. Also in the fold was the old 
Democratic Party, which has been losing 
deputies at every election since 1919 until 
its formal dissolution last week. Friedrich 
Baltrusch and Ernst Lemeer, Protestant 
Trade Unions leaders, were listed among 
the new party’s leaders. Observers saw in 
this an attempt to bring into the Staats- 
partei the Protestant workers of Germany 
as the German Centrist party absorbed 
German Catholic workmen. 


DENMARK 

Navy 

British, Japanese, U. S. admirals alter- 
nated last week between fretful jeremiads 
over the nearly ratified London Naval 
Treaty and demands for more cruisers. 
Denmark was braver. The Danish navy 
contains just one cruiser, the Hejmdal, 
and four ironclads including the Niels 
Juel.* Minister of Defense Lauritz Ras- 
mussen, confirming recent reports of in- 
tended “naval reduction,” announced last 
week that the Hejmdal would be scrapped, 
the Niels Juel would probably be sold to 
the Chinese Nationalist government to 
fight river pirates. 


*Remainder of Denmark’s navy-in-miniature: 
five fishing patrol vessels, 20 torpedo boats, 14 
submarines, one depot ship, one minelayer. 


Flag Day 


Iceland, which is technically not a 
colony but a sovereign state which hap- 
pens to have the same King as Denmark, 
celebrated the 1,oooth anniversary of its 
parliament month ago (Time, July 7). 
Great Britain sent its largest battleship, 
foreign newspapers sent reporters, the 
world was made Iceland-conscious. Omit- 
ted from the festivities were the 21 bleary, 
rain-drenched Faroe Islands which strag- 
gle through the North Atlantic between 
Iceland and the Shetlands and have been 
Danish territory since 1386. Life is hard 
in the Faroes. Their industries are cod- 
fishing, sheep-raising, knitting golf sweat- 
ers, plucking puffin feathers. Their 
amusements are negligible. Brooding over 
their Icelandic slight, last week the Faroe 
Islanders took action. 

In Thorshavn, chief Faroe village, Poul 
Petubson, Faroe delegate to the Danish 
Parliament, called an indignation meeting. 
Later a crowd of inflamed cod fishermen 
with Delegate Petubson at their head 
swept through the streets to the Lagting 
(local parliament) building, brushed aside 
Thorshavn’s lone policeman, hauled down 
the Danish flag, a white cross on a red 
field, ‘and hoisted the Faroes’ banner—a 
blue-trimmed red cross on a white field. 

Officials were incensed. Down came the 
Faroe flag, up went the Danish. Out came 
Delegate Petubson again, and while cod 
fishers cheered, up went the Faroe flag 
once more. 

In Copenhagen Prime Minister Stauning 
showed no alarm over the Faroes’ flag day. 
“Flags have a peculiar power over some 
people,” said he. “The Thorshavn affair 
should not be taken too seriously.” 


HUNGARY 
The Zeal of Zita 


A clerk and a mendicant monk were 
taken from a train at Prague last week, 
charged with high treason against the Re- 
public of Czechoslovakia. Old world diplo- 
mats studying the case grinned in their 
beards, figuratively doffed their cocked 
hats to dowdy, indomitable Zita of Bour- 


bon-Parme, ex-Empress of Austria-Hun- ° 


gary. In the baggage of the clerk and 
the mendicant monk (Felix Christian and 
Father Charles Otto by name) were some 
typical royalist pamphlets. More interest- 
ing were bundles and bundles of member- 
ship blanks for a League of Prayer the 
object of which is the formal beatification 
of the ex-Habsburg Emperor Karl I, 
indomitable Zita’s late husband. 

Ever since 1922 when Kaiser Karl died 
of pneumonia on the island of Madeira, 
indomitable Zita has worked, slaved, 
plotted to put her eldest, Otto, on the 
throne of Hungary. Everyone at all fa- 
vorable to the Habsburg cause—from able, 
eagle-beaked Ignaz Seipel, twotime Chan- 
cellor of Austria, to the last lackadaisical 
Archduke—she has put to work. When 
Archduke Albrecht of Hungary formally 
renounced his aspirations to the throne 
two months ago (Time, June g), when 
Zita’s brother, Prince Sixtus de Bourbon- 
Parme was given a secret and important 
interview with one of the most important 





opponents of Habsburg restoration, Dic- 
tator-King Alexander of Jugoslavia, for- 
eign correspondents felt that the Novem- 
ber restoration of “Little Otto” was 
almost certain. 


Firmly set against any Habsburg resto- 
ration in Hungary or elsewhere is Czecho- 
slovakia. Not only is Czechoslovakia a 
bounden ally of the French, and thereby 
committed against the Habsburgs, but be- 
fore the War a big slice of Czechoslovakia 
was Bohemia, one of the most obstreper- 
ous and least loyal sections of the loose- 
jointed Austro-Hungarian Empire. In- 
domitable Zita has not given up all hope 
of winning back Austria. The best she 
can expect from Czechoslovakia is a sort 
of benevolent neutrality. Hence her 
League of Prayer and the proposed 
beatification of her husband.* For months 
Royalist agents and pro-Habsburg priests 
have been circulating petitions to the 
Vatican, among the devout, recounting 
stories of miracles occurring near Karl’s 
tomb in the Church of the Madonna del 
Monte at Funchal, Madeira. Czecho- 
slovakian Catholics, such is the royalist 
reasoning, may not want to rejoin Hun- 
gary, but they are bound to think well of 
a Hungarian King whose father was the 
Blessed Karl. 

Actually there is little likelihood that 
the Vatican will ever beatify indomitable 
Zita’s husband. Kaiser Karl was a devout 
Catholic, led a respectable life, was consci- 
entious as an army officer. His fault was 
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Kari & ZITA 


For their son’s sake, she would bless him. 


that, flaccid and morally spineless to a 
degree, he was trusted from one moment 





*Empress Zita and her followers are not 
attempting to make Kaiser Karl a Saint. Cathol- 
icism recognizes three degrees of sanctity: 
Venerable X, Blessed Y, Saint Z. Both the last 
two degrees require proof of at least two mira- 
cles. Blessed Y may be venerated in certain 
designated churches, Saint Z must be venerated 
in all churches. 
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Foreign News— (Continued) 





to the next by no one, from his great- 
uncle Franz Josef I to his royal “cousin” 
Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany. The two 
years (1916-18) in which he wore the 
slightly age-battered crown of St. Stephen 
(see cut, p. 27) were a succession of back- 
ings and fillings and unfulfilled political 


pledges. 
LITHUANIA 


Prisoner—Dictator 

Professor Augustine Valdemaras is not 
only Lithuania’s most enterprising poli- 
tician but also its most spectacular citizen. 

















Keystone 


AUGUSTINE VALDEMARAS 


He tried to take “a little ride in the 
country.” 


As student and later Wartime professor of 
Greek and Latin in Petrograd he led the 
agitation in Russia for Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence. Escaping from Russia during 
the Revolution he appeared as Lithuania’s 
chief delegate at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence (1919-20) where he made a reputa- 
tion for himself by incessantly demanding 
the Port of Vilna (Poland) for Lithuania. 
Returning to his homeland, he became 
Prime Minister, then Dictator in 1926. 
Not long before he lost his dictatorship 
an attempt was made to assassinate him 
(Time, May 20, 1929) which resulted in 
the death of his aide and his small grand- 
nephew. Professor Valdemaras remained 
unscathed. 

Out of office, he resorted to writing un- 
pleasant letters to President Antanas Sme- 
tona. The letters finally caused his arrest. 
Characteristically, Professor Valdemaras 
insisted on signing the order for his arrest 
himself, since he was _ still Lithuania’s 
Prime Minister. Then he allowed himself 
to be interned on an estate near Kroet- 
tingen for one year. 

Last week came more news of kinetic, 
scrub-brush-headed Professor Valdemaras. 
Into the woods near Kroettingen he inno- 
cently disappeared with two friends. Os- 
tensibly they had set out for a walk. 
When they came to a road, a car quietly 
pulled up alongside them. Professor Val- 


demaras & friends had started to get in 
when up sprang an alert guard, ordering 
them to halt. Vainly did the Professor 
argue that he was just going to take “a 
little ride in the country.” 

Back to the estate he was escorted, put 
under double surveillance. Newsmen were 
not allowed to see him. Eight of his asso- 
ciates were arrested. 


BRAZIL 
Pereira, Pessoa, Parahyba 

Joao Pessoa, assassinated President 
(Governor) of the State of Parahyba, lay 
in his coffin in Recife, State of Pernam- 
buco last week and no one dared take him 
home. News of his death, escaping over 
foreign cables, lifted one corner of the 
veil of secrecy which has shrouded affairs 
in Parahyba since January. 

The State of Parahyba is a mountainous 
oblong of land, almost three times as big 
as Belgium, on the eastern point of the 
bulge of Brazil. The late Joao Pessoa was 
more than its Governor. He was the 
defeated National Democrat (Liberal) 
candidate for Vice President of the 
United States of Brazil, brother of learned, 
esteemed Epitacio Da Silva Pessoa, one- 
time (1919-22) President of Brazil, now 
World Court judge. He was also distribu- 
tor of all the political patronage in 
Parahyba. 

Parahyba is heavily Liberal, but the 
Brazilian Federal government and most 
of the rest of Brazil’s state governments 
are and will continue for the next four 
years to be Conservative Republican. 
Five-and-a-half months ago one José 
Pereira, hotheaded Republican state dep- 
uty in the Parahyba legislature, com- 
plained that sufficiently rich political 
plums were not falling into his lap, re- 
tired to his bailiwick, the mountainous 
city of Princeza on the Parahyba-Per- 
nambuco frontier, and declared that 
Princeza and its surroundings were a new 
independent Brazilian state responsible 
only to the Federal government. 

If a bellicose Republican boss should 
arise in upper New York state, defy Dem- 
ocratic Governor Roosevelt and attempt 
to make a 4gth state out of the en- 
virons of Poughkeepsie, the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the U. S. Army would doubt- 
less give him short: shrift. But things 
are different in Brazil. Rebellious José 
Pereira has potent friends in Rio de 
Janeiro. Though over 500 rebels and 
Parahyba state police have been killed 
since February near Princeza, Federal 
troops have not been called out, nor has 
the State President of Pernambuco al- 
lowed State President Pessoa to bring 
his militia through Pernambuco territory 
to surround Rebel Pereira. 

Fortnight ago State President Pessoa 
went on a vacation trip to Recife, Pernam- 
buco. He received an anonymous warning 
that he would be killed some time after 
July 20. In Recife one Joao Dantas, Re- 
publican friend of rebellious José Pereira, 
walked up to Joao Pessoa as he sat in the 
Gloria Confectionery Shop, shot him dead, 
then was spirited away by the police. 

Rio de Janeiro officials did their best to 
hush this up too. A Federal censorship 


was established. Liberal-owned radio sta- 
tions were closed. Chief of Police Oliveira 
Sobrinho called editors of opposition 
papers into his office, pointed out how un- 
fortunate it would be if they should pub- 
lish “false and misleading” accounts of 
the assassination or the unfortunate little 
affair of the “independent state” in 
Parahyba. 

But the story would not hush. In 
Parahyba city enraged Liberals burned 
Republican homes, wrecked Republican 
stores. Parahyba’s police were all inland, 
fighting Independent José Pereira; 1,000 
Federal troops finally were called out to 
do police duty. In Parahyba gaol 187 
convicts banged on the jail doors, begged 
that they might be released to slit the 
throats of the murderers of State Presi- 


dent Pessoa. 
CHINA 
Looting of Changsha 


With the Nationalist troops which nor- 
mally protect central China withdrawn 
to defend Nanking from the advancing 
Peking war lords, a raggle-taggle army 
swept down on the river city of Changsha, 
capital of Hunan province, and laid it 
low. Correspondents were unanimous in 
describing the Changsha looters as a Com- 
munist army. Only such precisians as the 
U. S. State Department put the word in 
quotation marks. For although it was 
probable that avowed Communists were 
among the bandits, they carried no Com- 
munist banners, posted no Communist 
proclamations, set up no Communist gov- 
ernment. Numbering 10,000 they picked 
this city of over 500,000 souls clean of 
loot, collected a ransom of 700,000 
Shanghai dollars ($264,000), moved on to 
attack Hankow, “Chicago of China” and 
Kuling, mountain resort. 

Normally several hundred U. S. citi- 
zens live in Changsha, some 2,500,000 of 
U. S. money is invested there.* Thanks 
to the U. S. Navy and its gunboat Palos 
most U. S. residents were evacuated be- 
fore the looting. 

A fact not often remembered is that 
there is a permanent U. S. fleet in Chinese 
waters, at present consisting of 41 war- 
boats. The river gunboats, most active 
part of this fleet, are not only permanently 
stationed in China, most of them were 
built in China.+ Water in the Siang-Kiang 
river was so low last week that destroyers 
could not navigate it. To rescue U. S. 
citizens the flatdecked little Palos which 
can float wherever it is three feet deep, 
nosed its way over the sandbars to 
Changsha. Bandit bullets ricocheted off 
her armored deck house, wounded five 
U. S. seamen. Loaded with refugees, the 
Palos dropped down stream again. 


*Yale in China, Presbyterian church, Singer 
Sewing Machine Co., Standard Oil Co. of New 
York, Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Seventh 
Day Adventists. 

+Three years ago six river gunboats were 
building in a Shanghai dock yard, building alto- 
gether too slowly to suit the U. S. commandant. 

“It’s the rain,” explained the Chinese 
shipmaster. “Workmen won’t work in the rain 
without umbrellas, and the Cantonese soldiers 
The U. S. 


have mobilized all our umbrellas.” 
commandant did not argue. 
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Over the winding, climbing roads of 


northern New Mexico’s Rockies, 
travel Goodyear Tires on the wheels 
of the Harvey-car Fleet. 


5,000 feet above sea level at Albu- 


querque—two miles high at Wolf 
Creek Pass—through Painted Desert 
and Bad Lands — to Grand Canyon, 
Petrified Forest and cliff dwelling 
ruins older than history — this fleet 
carries its passengers every day in 
the year. 


It is a service which calls for exactly 
what Goodyear Tires are so capable 
of delivering. In the Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread these coaches and cars 


find the sure-footed safety so im- 
portant on the roads they travel. In 


the Supertwist Cord of the Goodyear 
carcass is the extra resilience, the 


TIME 








vitality, the dependable life which 


make tire-delays almost unknown. 


No tires but Goodyears are used on 
the 18 coaches and 22 passenger cars 


of the fleet. In a region where tire 


mileages seldom run high, Goodyear 
Bus Balloons average 15,000 miles, 


with frequent records of 19,000 to 
22,000 miles. 


Wherever service is hard,distances are 
great, safety must be combined with 
outstandingly dependable perform. 
ance, you are more likely to find Good- 
years than any other tire. The simple 
but convincing fact is that more people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind—in passenger coaches or 
passenger cars— just as more tons are 


hauled on Goodyear Tires than on any 
otherkind by motortruckseverywhere. 
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J-A+P+A:N 


A red lacquer forii rises stark from 
an inland sea . . . a lone wind- 
distorted matsu tree leans from a 
jagged shore . . . Fuji, dusted with 
sunset... the sublime Japan 
symbolized in lovely print and 
Momoyama screen... the Japan 
of gentle courtesy .. . flower-like 
geishas . . . where every lovely 
season has its colorful festival... 
A'ricksha weaves you smoothly 
through the exciting pageantry of 
famous marts ... Tokyo's Ginza... 


the Bentendori at Yokohama... 
petals drift on playing happy 


children. 


Just a corner of the wonderful canvas 


painted by the Samaria Cruise... 
Sailing westward from New York 


Dec. 3; San Diego Dec. 18; Los 
Angeles Dec. 19; San Francisco 


Dec.21 ... back in New York 
April 10. 


A great ship . . . the itinerary 
prodigious ... every comfort aboard 
... thrilling days ashore... and 
back of it all the co-operation of 


Cunard and Cook's with their 179 


years of experience and tradition. 
Also Eastward Around the World in the 


Franconia from New York Jan. 10. 


Literature and full information from your 


local agen! or 











AERONAUTICS 





R-100—At Last 


Banged and buffeted by storms that 
stood her on end and ripped her tail, the 
British dirigible R-z00 last week com- 
pleted, twelve hours later than expected, 
her long-deferred flight from Cardington, 
England to St. Hubert Airport, Montreai. 
Largest lighter-than-air craft in the world, 
fourth to fly the Atlantic, the R-ro0o made 
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© Unde rood & Underwoo 
Sir CHARLES DENNISTOUN BURNEY 
He was only half satisfied. 


the crossing in 78 hr. 49 min.* She car- 
ried 37 officers & crew, seven passengers, 
including her designer, Commander 
Charles Dennistoun Burney. 

The great ship was winding up the St. 
Lawrence valley toward Quebec when 
fabric covering her port stabilizer finally 
yielded to the whipping of the wind and 
tore loose—a mishap similar to that which 
befell the Graf Zeppelin on her first At- 


lantic flight. Without parachutes, mem- 





bers of the R-1o00’s crew crawled pre- 
cariously about the tattered fin, made 
makeshift repairs. 

*In 1924 the ZR-3 (now the U. S. Navy’s 


Los Angeles) flew from Friedrichshafen to Lake- 
hurst, approximately 1,500 mi. farther, in 81 hr, 


— 
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Later the R-zoo poked into a squall. 
Officers and men clutched for support. 
Fuel slopped out of tanks. Worse, the 
hydrogen balloonets were in danger of 
bursting because of the sudden pressure 
release. The fabric of the starboard fin 
let go, as the port had done. After a 
minute of severe tossing the R-100 was 
again master, plowing ahead on an even 
keel. The laconic log-entry by Squadron 
Leader R. S. Booth, in command: “Ship’s 
height varied rapidly between 1,500 and 
4,000 ft. . .” 

Hardly had the dirigible been made fast 
to its special new $750,000 mooring mast,* 
when Commander Burney observed that 
a vessel twice her size with a minimum 
cruising speed of 85 m. p. h. would be 
needed for regular traffic. 

Beyond sportsmanlike plaudits for the 
R-100’s victory over the storm (which 
the officers and crew tried to minimize) 
there was little public fervor shown over 
the flight. Apathy may have been due 
partly to British propaganda emphasizing 
the experimental aspect of the venture. 
But also was expressed dissatisfaction that 
the Air Ministry’s $11,000,000 program 
(the R-z00 cost $2,250,000) begun six 
years ago for linking distant units of the 
empire, should still be so far short of 
fulfilment. Enthusiasm had been damp- 
ened by mishaps to the R-roo and its 
sister, Rzroz,f and by talk of “obsole- 
tion.” 

Although shorter than the Graf, the 
R-100 has greater volume. Dimensions of 
both, compared to the U. S. Navy’s 
ZRS-4 and ZRS-5 now being built by the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. at Akron, Ohio: 


R-100 Graf ZRSs 
Length 709 ft. 772 785 
Diameter 133 100 132.9 
Height 133 113 146.5 
Capacity (cu. ft.) 5,157,000 3,710,000 6,500,000 
Engines 6 (3 pairs) 5 8 
——©~— 

Flights & Flyers 

Sportsmen. In a 4o-h. p. Klemm- 


Daimler sport monoplane, Pilot Wolfram 
Hirth and Sportsman Oscar Weller reached 
Iceland on their way from Berlin to Chi- 


*The mast functioned to perfection. Henry 
Ford last week ordered one like it for his Dear- 
born airport. 

+The R-101, testflown last October, is again 
in its hangar being lengthened by the addition 
of a 75-ft. midsection. 
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Pitot HirtH, SPORTSMAN WELLER 


Their fibula fetich was not enough. 
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AN INTER-CITY CABLE, PART OF THE BELL SYSTEM NETWORK THAT UNIFIES THE NATION 





Vast, to serve the nation... 
personal, to serve you 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


So THAT you may telephone from house to house in 
a Southern village, from farm to farm in the Middle 
West, or from the Pacific to the Atlantic Coast— 
the Bell Telephone System must be large. Its work 
is to give adequate telephone service to one of the 
world’s busiest and most widespread nations. There 
is 4000 million dollars’ worth of telephone plant and 
equipment in the Bell System, any part of which is 
subject to your call day or night. 

Every resource of this system is directed to the 
end that you may have quick, clear and convenient 
telephone service. 

In order to meet the telephone needs of the 
country most effectively, the operation of the Bell 
System is carried on by 24 Associated Com- 
panies, each attuned to the area it serves. 
Working with these companies is the staff 





of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, giving them the benefit of its development 
of better methods. 

The Bell Laboratories and the Western Electric 
Company utilize the talents of thousands of 
scientists for constant research and improvement 
in the material means of telephony. Western Elec- 
tric, with its great plants and warehouses in every 
part of the country, contributes its specialized 
ability for the precise and economical manufac- 
ture of equipment of the highest quality for 
the entire system. 

The Bell System is vigorously carrying forward 
its work of improving the telephone service of the 
country. It is building for today and to- 
morrow —for the benefit of every one who 
lives and works in America. 
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The Saline Cocktail Club 


keeps open house at (:00.a.m. 


| ete behind you dull mornings and 

listless spirits. Join up with all 
men everywhere who look to this Saline 
Cocktail to keep them fit all day! 

The next morning you arise feeling 
sluggish and upset, go directly to the 
bathroom shelf and take down your 
bottle of Sal Hepatica: 

A turn of the faucet ...into the cool, 
fresh water a spoonful or so of Sal 
Hepatica foams and bubbles! (Measure 
with the bottle cap if more convenient.) 
Drink the sparkling mixture! 

This famous saline is prompt and ef- 
ficient, yet gentle in its action. Daily, 
many women drink Sal Hepatica to keep 
the skin smooth and healthy. Men pre- 
fer it for its bracing and refreshing effect. 

For constipation... headaches. .. colds 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s 30¢, 60¢ and $1.20 





" ©1930 


...theumatism and all the common di- 
gestive ills are powerless against this 
saline refreshant! More than any other 
kind of laxative it fights acids, it puri- 
fies the blood, it rids the intestinal tract 
of wastes and poisons. 


Long have physicians — our own and 
the European—recognized the splendid 
benefits of salines. And in Europe dis- 
tinguished people from the ends of the 
earth visit the noted spas to “take the 
cure”. Sal Hepatica contains the same 
salines and is the efficient American 
equivalent of these world-renowned 
health springs! 

Ask your doctor more about this saline 
method. Ask him about Sal Hepatica. 
Buy a bottle today from your druggist 
...And when you wake up feeling tired, 
depressed and half-sick, propose your- 
self for membership in the Saline 
Cocktail Club! 


BrisTo.t-MyeErs Co. 

Dept.C -86, 71 West St., New York 

Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name 





Street. 








City 











cago via Greenland and Labrador. The 
770-lb. plane carried no radio, but Pilot 
Hirth carried a cigaret holder made from 
the fibula of his amputated left leg. At 
Iceland the sea looked so wide, their ship 
so small, that flyers Hirth & Weller de- 
cided to go back home. 


Blimping. Like a windstreamed glob- 
ule of silver, the Goodyear-Zeppelin baby 
blimp Mayflower floated down upon the 
afterdeck of the liner Bremen as it ap- 
proached New York harbor last week. 
Into the gondola stepped Goodyear Presi- 
dent Paul Weeks Litchfield to be borne to 
Grand Central Air Terminal, thence to his 
Manhattan hotel, two hours ahead of other 
Bremen passengers. Since 1925 when the 
first was built, the Goodyear blimps (Pil- 
grim, Puritan, Volunteer, Mayflower, 
Vigilant, Defender) have advertised the 
company by flying about the country. 

Tire Trouble. John Henry Mears, 
theatrical producer, racing globe-trotter, 
took off from Roosevelt Field, N. Y., in 
a Lockheed monoplane to beat the Graf 
Zeppelin’s round-the-world time of 21 
days. With pilot Henry J. Brown and a 
terrier mascot he reached Harbor Grace, 
N. F., tried to take off before dawn on a 
bumpy field, cracked up when a tire blew 
out. 

Endurers. At Roosevelt Field, N. Y., 
Robert Black and Louis Reichers landed 
in their 13th day of endurance flying, 
hinted that rivals had tampered with 
their fuel. At St. Louis, Forest O’Brine 
and Dale (“Red”) Jackson, former rec- 
ord holders, approached their gooth hour 


in their attempt to beat the Hunter 
brothers’ 558 hrs. 
Derby. Pilot Lee Gehlbach, whose 


low-wing Command-Aire set the pace 
throughout most of the All-American 
Air Derby (Time, Aug. 4) finished an easy 
winner at Detroit last week, took the 
$15,000 first prize. His elapsed time for 
the 5,541-mi. flight around the continent: 
43 hr. 35 min. 30 sec. Lowell Bayless, 
flying a Gee-Bee biplane, came second, 
four hours slower; Charles Meyers in a 
Great Lakes, third. Eight of the original 
18 starters were forced to abandon the 
race. 

Scapedeath. At Camp Kearney, Calif. 
last week the plane of Lieut. Apollo Sou- 
cek, U. S. N., world’s unofficial altitude 
champion (43,166 ft.), collided with 
another in midair. As Lieut. Soucek 
jumped, his parachute fouled the falling 
wreck. Frantically he jerked at the 
shrouds, pulled them clear barely 200 ft. 
above the ground, suffered only a sprained 
back. 





Service 

Airways along the Pacific Coast are 
dotted with “service stations” marked by 
neon-lighted towers—aircraft fueling 
points erected by Richfield Oil Co. of 
California. With similar foresight, Rich- 
field Oil Corp. of New York last week 
announced its first floating service station, 
specially built to supply seaplanes and 
watercraft. All tanks are below deck, 
with no projection above except an office 
at the stern. The fuelling pumps are sunk 
in pits to safeguard the wings of aircraft 
drawn alongside. Richfield plans 99 sim- 
ilar units, painted with blue & buff checks 
for easy recognition from the air. 
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No wonder the White King looks depressed. It’s White’s 
turn and he can’t make a move. Wouldn’t any executive feel 
depressed who, with ample forces, found himself like a chess 
player in a stalemate position? 

Late figures, insufficient figures, as typified by the Black 
King, may be keeping you from making important business 
moves. 

Monroe methods and Monroe machines will give you 
promptly the routine figures—plus the extra figures which are 


so essential to plan intelligently for the future. 


You don’t need extra help to get these extra figures—your 
own office force, trained in your own business, can quickly be 
shown how simple and easy it is to apply Monroe short-cuts 
without upsetting your present system. 

The combined knowledge and experience of the Monroe 
Organization gained through constant contact with a thousand 
and one businesses is at your call. Telephone your local Monroe 


representative or mail the coupon. 
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SERIES 3 
MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR 


with full automatic division 


MONROE 


HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 
“The Machine for Every Desk 





Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
Orange, New Jersey. 


We would like further information about the Monroe Adding- 
Calculator. 


Name iceaenita 





Firm. = asst abide 





Address. —— 
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OU want to play the new-size ball, 

but you want distance,too. So try 
the new Blue Dunlop. Here’s a ball 
that meets all official regulations — 
yet that’s actually as long as the old 
size ball. All the new-size advantages 
—hbetter lies on the fairway, easier 
outs from the rough — yet crammed 
and packed with extra yardage. Your 
pro has it. Ask him today. 


Che imported 
DUNLOP 
| 
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Zakelo’s Tragedy 

.When school lets out in June many a 
small boy is packed away to a summer 
camp where he is instructed in wood- 
craft, coached at baseball, taught to swim, 
dive, sail, paddle. Particularly attractive 
to small boys and their parents are camps 
run by celebrated college athletes. Sturdy 
footballers inspire parents with confidence, 
moppets with hero-worship. At the end 
of the summer, the small boys have had 
a good time and the athletes have made 
money. The camp business is pleasant, 
constructive, lucrative. 

Last Spring no camp could have had 
prospects more pleasing than Camp 
Zakelo, Maine. Its director was Isadore 
Zarakov, celebrated onetime (1925-28) 
Harvard footballer and baseballer. Two of 
its counsellors were Alton K. (“Al”) Mar- 
sters, last season’s fleet Dartmouth quar- 
terback, and Alfred C. (‘Al’) Lassman, 
husky All-American tackle for New York 
University in 1928. But gloom filled 
Zakelo a month ago. It was announced 
that “Al” Lassman had taken a canoe out 
at night in rough water, that the canoe 
had capsized, that Lassman had drowned 
(Time, July 14). Director Zarakov did 
not deny rumors to the effect that Lass- 
man, despondent over an old football in- 
jury which had paralyzed his side, had 
committed suicide. 

Last week, inspired by an anonymous 
letter which Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown of N. Y. U had received, Albert B. 
(“Al”) Nixon, graduate manager of N. Y. 
U. athletics, went to Camp Zakelo to look 
further into Lassman’s death. Facts now 
known: Lassman’s canoe, containing him- 
self and three boys, upset one afternoon 
on Long Lake. He placed two of the 
boys on the overturned boat, brought the 
third within reach of another canoe which 
had sped to the rescue. Then, exhausted, 
Lassman sank. The three boys were taken 
ashore, kept silent. 

Camp Director Zarakov unhappily ex- 
plained his handling of the affair as fol- 
lows: 

“When I was sure that nothing further 
could be done for Al, I next thought of 
the families of the three boys who had 
been in the canoe with him. These three 
boys were all excellent swimmers. It 
seemed to me that it would greatly worry 
and needlessly alarm the families, par- 
ticularly the mothers of these boys, if 
they were told that their sons had been in 
a canoe accident in which one person had 
been drowned. ... It is most unfortu- 
nate that the activities of the New York 
University publicity agents have resulted 
in coloring the facts as they have been 
colored... .” 

Lassman’s mother revealed that, at 6 
a. m. the day after her son drowned, she 
was telephoned by Zarakov’s sister-in-law, 
who begged her just to “tell the news- 
papers that Al was a guest of the camp 
for a few days.” 
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“Extremely Bright Boys” 


Storybooks tell of curious old King 
John of England, who once amused him- 
self by posing this question to the Abbot 


of Canterbury: “How soon can I ride 
around the world?” A clever shepherd, 
substituted by the baffled Abbot, an- 
swered: “You must rise with the sun 
and you must ride with the sun until it 
rises again the next morning. As soon as 
you do that you will have ridden around 
the world in 24 hours.” For this stroke 
of sagacity the shepherd’s reward was four 
pieces of silver per week for life. 

A monarch in his way, Inventor Thomas 
Alva Edison can also indulge his pro- 
pensity for asking trick questions, reward- 
ing him who gives the wisest answers. 
Nine years ago he compiled for his pro- 
spective employes a list of puzzlers which 
provided table talk in U. S. homes for 
weeks afterward. Last year he gathered 
49 handpicked boys just graduated from 
their high schools, offered a prize of ex- 
penses and tuition to any college for 
four years to the one who did best in an 
examination he submitted to them (Time, 
Aug. 12, 1929). Last week 49 more boys 
journeyed to West Orange, N. J., to com- 
pete in the second annual Edison Scholar- 
ship Contest. Theoretically each was the 
brightest boy in his State, plus the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’s brightest. 

Two days of fun preceded the test. The 
boys were shown through the Edison 
laboratories, shook hands with Henry 
Ford, Harvey Samuel Firestone, Lewis 
Perry (principal of Phillips Exeter 
Academy), Hubert S. Howe (Columbia 
neurologist), William Lowe Bryan 
(President of Indiana University). Dur- 
ing this ceremony each boy was permitted 
to step up to a microphone and speak his 
name and State. There was a banquet at 
which they formally met last year’s win- 
ner, Wilber Brotherton Huston of Olym- 
pia, Wash., M. I. T. sophomore. There 
was also a dance to which the Edisons 
invited 52 of New Jersey’s nicest young 
ladies. “Alabama” picked out the one he 
wanted from a newspaper picture the day 
before. 

A preliminary “horse sense” examina- 
tion given by Professor Howe counted 
15% on the final grade. After his inquisi- 
tion, Professor Howe enthusiastically ap- 
plauded this year’s examinees: ‘They are 
extremely bright boys and it is a pleasure 
to see them and how excellently they 
show up. They are far above the average 
in intelligence.” 

Two days later the “extremely bright 
boys” filed into a room in the Edison 
plant, sat down at broad desks, began 
frowning and screwing up their mouths 
over the questionnaires. Sophomore Hus- 
ton looked over the test, appraised it as 
no harder than last year’s, promised to 
try his hand at it later, settled down to 
read a tabloid newspaper. 

Half of the examination was composed 
of questions on chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, general information which every 
high school boy is supposed to know and 
to which definite answers could be given. 
But Part II was full of characteristically 
Edisonian posers. Almost as whimsical 
as King John’s query were, among others, 
these : 

If you owned the following items, set 
down the approximate price in dollars and 
cents for which you would sell them, and 
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Advantages 
of union 


HE TURNING POINT in the 

World War came when the allied 
governments, each powerful in itself, 
agreed to unite all their forces under 
one supreme command. 

The forces were not thereby in- 
creased. The resources of men and 
munitions, of ships and supplies, of 
money, and even of knowledge and 
experience, were exactly what they 
had been before. Yet almost immedi- 
ately more satisfactory progress was 
apparent. 

Something similar takes place when 
a group of strong companies unite 
themselves intoa single operating unit. 

The various manufacturing divi- 
sions which make up General Motors 
are major industries in their own 
right. Each has the advantage of 
mass purchasing power and 
mass production and sales 
methods. Each is financially 


able to stand alone. Each is GENERAL 
e ¢ Cc one Cc S MOTORS 


rich in engineering genius and 





manufacturing and sales experience. 

What is gained, then, by the union? 
Certain benefits in research, in the 
better coordination of purchasing, in 
the common ownership of parts and 
accessory companies, in the united de- 
velopment of world markets—all these 
are important. But perhaps even more 
important are the intangible advan- 
tages—the higher enthusiasm of a 
common endeavor, the friendly com- 
petition for superior performance, the 
habit of continuous progress. 

New and finer models, the addition 
of a desirable new car to the line, the 
transformation of an engine from one 
type to a better type, the rapid adop.- 
tion of improvements, and the imme- 
diate passing on to the public of the 
benefits of research—all these are nat- 
ural consequences of the unseen 
forces born of the process of 
union—larger vision, increased 
morale, and the courage to 
pioneer. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CAR FOR EVERY 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC 


VIKING - BUICK + LaSALLE - CADILLAC 


PURSE AND PURPOSE” 


OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 


ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER 


Generac Morors Trucks * YettowCoacues AND YELLOWCABS * FRIGIDAIRE—THE AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR 


Detco-Licut, I} WATER SYSTEMS AND DELCOGAS 


Genera Morors Rapio * 


GMAC PLAN OF CREDIT PURCHASE 
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the sort of purchaser you would select: 
(a) Ford coupe which had run 5,000 mi. 
(b) Basic patent which will reduce the 
cost of manufacturing shoes 20¢ a pair. 
(c) Secret process for manufacturing a 
drug which will definitely cure cancer. 
(d) Ten acres of land in a good farming 
section of lowa.... 

Perhaps because of its gravity, this 
question attracted most public interest: 

You are the head of an expedition 
which has come to grief in the desert. 
There is enough food and water left to 
enable three people to get to the nearest 
outpost of civilization. The rest must per- 
ish. Your companions are: 1. A brilliant 
scientist 60 years old. 2. Two half-breed 
guides ages 58 and 32. 3. The scientist’s 
wife—interested mainly in society mat- 
ters, age 39. 4. Her little son, age six. 
5. The girl you are engaged to marry. 














ARTHUR OLNEY WILLIAMS 
Mr. Edison liked his answers. 


6. Your best friend, a young man of your 
own age who has shown great promise in 
the field of science. 7. Yourself. (Which 
would you choose to live and which to 
die. Give your reasons.) 

Enterprising newspapers sent out re- 
porters to put this question to theologians, 
psychologists, men-in-the-street. One 
opinion, printed in the New York 
Herald Tribune, came from Director 
George Herbert Sherwood of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. Said he: 
“Presumably if anyone is to reach civiliza- 
tion at all, there must be one guide se- 
lected for the trip. If the two guides 
are equally effective, I should select the 
younger man as probably possessing the 
greater stamina. Under such circum- 
stances, there is no doubt in my mind but 
that the leader should remain. There is 
little probability that the son could stand 
the hardship. He would be too poor a 
risk. His mother probably would not wish 
to be separated from him and it would 
not be advisable to separate them. I 
should not select the scientist of sixty. 
since presumably most of his work would 
have been achieved. I should select the 
young scientist, not because he was my 
best friend but because of his promise to 
the scientific world, and I should select the 


young girl whom I was engaged to marry.” 

Mr. Edison’s own answer was: “The 
guides must be saved and it is not essen- 
tial that the leader die.” Only one of 
the boys decided to save himself. He was 
Robert H. Smith of Las Vegas, N. Mex,. 
who said: “I live in the desert country 
and I know what it’s like. It’s all right 
to have theories about who you'd save, 
but I know what people actually do when 
they get into a situation on the desert. 
They save themselves.” 

Edison representatives thwarted efforts 
by the press to find the full answer to the 


desert question, or any other question, — 


given by the winner—freckle-faced, pom- 
padoured Arthur Olney Williams, Jr., 17, 
of East Providence, R. I. As soon as his 
victory was announced his 48 competitors 
lifted him on their shoulders, cheered 
“One, two—good luck to you, Williams!” 
Winner Williams announced that he would 
go to M. I. T. If he had not won the 
scholarship, he said, he would have 
worked his way through his hometown 
institution, Brown. His father is chief 
clerk in the Provident Gas Co., a descend- 
ant of Roger Williams, founder of the 


“Rhode Island colony. 


Nine competitors who received honor- 
able mention: G. Dudley Mylchreest cf 
Hartford, Conn.; Gordon K. Burns of 
Maplewood, N. J.; De Wolf Schatzel of 
Findlay, Ohio; Frederick C. Roop of the 
District of Columbia; Charles H. Cloukey 
of Lansdowne, Pa.; Walter Wrigley of 
Haverhill, Mass.; Gordon K. Carter of 
Charlottesville, Va.; James H. Compton 
Jr. of Wichita, Kan.; Royal E. Peake of 
Detroit, Mich. 


o—— 


Manchester Guardians 

When a governor visits a State institu- 
tion for an official inspection he usually 
sees it at its best. Realizing this, canny 
Governor Charles W. Tobey of New 
Hampshire, when he decided last March to 
investigate conditions at the Manchester 
State Industrial School, asylum for 200 
delinquent girls, picked a day when he 
knew that the superintendent and matron 
would be away. Subsequent unannounced 
visits convinced the Governor and his wit- 
nesses that the Manchester guardians were 
guilty of unbelievable cruelty toward their 
charges. On one trip to the school Gov- 
ernor Tobey locked two trustees in the 
solitary confinement coops provided for 
inmates. When they were let out, one of 
the trustees admitted that he would prefer 
suicide to remaining in the cell. 

What the Governor saw at Manchester 
was not disclosed until Charles S. Emer- 
son, board chairman of the institution 
since 1919, demanded to know why he was 
not re-appointed. The following facts, 
issued from the State House last week, 
seemed reason enough to horrified New 
Hampshire citizens: 

“T cite . . . details of the punishments 
applied at the school in the past but which 
have since ceased on orders from me. 

“Whippings: Girls in the adolescent 
period have been laid on a bed, or made 
io lie across a large laundry basket in the 
attic of the girls’ building, and had physi- 
cal punishment administered on_ their 
naked flesh by application of lashes from 
a piece of rubber piping or tubing... 
from 100 to 250 strokes. In some cases so 
many strokes were given that one attend- 





ant had to relieve another in applying 
the strokes. 

“The Water Cure—so called: This was 
administered by placing the girl in a 
shower bath compartment, stripped naked 
except for bloomers. The cold shower 
overhead is turned on and a garden hose 
is used to play cold water from a nearby 
faucet, full force direct upon the naked 
body, the hose being held but a few feet 
from the girl. By testimony of the at- 
tendant who usually applies this punish- 
ment, she plays it in the girls’ faces to 
‘sort of strangle them. . . . Testimony was 
given that one girl fainted under this wa- 
ter treatment. It was also testified that in 
at least one case where whipping or duck- 
ing had been given the girl was unwell. 

“The Dungeon Treatment: Girls have 
been confined in two compartments, each 
about six by eight feet in size. They look 
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© Harris & Ewing 
GOVERNOR OF NEw HAMPSHIRE 


He discovered whippings, hosings, 
dungeons. 


like shed roof hen houses and are built 
against the wall of a rather dark attic 
in the top of the boys’ building. The only 
air that can get in comes in directly 
through a space covered by chicken wire at 
the top of the front. It is about six inches 
by eight feet. One cannot see his hand 
in front of him when inside. There is no 
furniture except a blanket and pail in a 
corner. Girls have been kept in these 
dungeons for as long as two weeks... . 

“T have been criticized for having vis- 
ited the School unexpectedly, without giv- 
ing prior notice, and investigating as I 
did. As to this I believe that this is better 
than to go when plans have been made 
and the School is on dress parade. I 
conceive it to be within the duty of the 
Governor to visit any institution any time 
to learn first hand what is going on. 

“The girls at the School will be released 
to go out into the world at the age of 21 
or before. In my judgment the influence 
of such punishment as I have outlined 
cannot fail to brutalize and arouse preju- 
dices and passions that will be of long 
standing.” 

Deposed Board Chairman Emerson re- 
plied by accusing Governor Tobey of 
playing politics. 
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Mr. Jarman insists 
.- that dual rear tires be properly 


matched 


Another specific 


Goodrich Service 
that adds 


truck tire miles 


ISMATCHING of your dual rear 


tires can prove a costly abuse. 


In order to establish effective road 
contact on the part of both tires and 
to insure an equal distribution of 
weight with each tire doing its share 
of the work, it is necessary that dual 
rears have approximately the same 
over-all diameter. 


Otherwise one tire carries most of 
the load, is overloaded and does not 
give full service. 


Constantly during his inspections 
of trucks, Mr. Jarman, the Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tire Distributor, makes 
a point of seeing that tires are ar- 
ranged so that those running in pairs 
on the rear arealwaysevenly matched. 

New tires are either matched to- 
gether or applied singly to the front 
wheels first. 


When a new and a partly worn tire 
are assembled together, the least worn 
tire is always applied on the outside. 
Following this definite plan assures 
maximum mileage from each tire. 


Everywhere Mr. Jarman is putting 
into practice just such specific and 
important phases of the Goodrich 
Standardized Service program. This 
cuts costs and institutes marked econ- 
omy for truck and bus operators. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal. In Canada: Canadian 
Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ont. 





To get maximum mileage both dual tires 
must carry an equal amount of the load. 
This is a problem of the proper match- 
ing of ‘new and partly worn tires and 
one to which the Goodrich Truck and Bus 
Tire Distributor pays strict attention. 


Goodrich "2. Silvertowns 


-- another B. F. Goodrich Product 


Drug Sundries - Soles - Heels - 


* Different Rubber Articles . Goodrich Silvertowns - Zippers . Rubber Footwear 
= Hose - Belting . Packing - Molded Goods 
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You'd like to be in 


this man’s shoes . . . yet he. has 


Boe LEwe’sS FOOT” 


YACHT, the graceful lines of 

which are as well known on 
Narragansett Bay as they are in 
the home port behind the Golden 
Gate—a half dozen town houses 
and country seats—a flock of gleam- 
ing motors and a railroad or two 
—this man has everything the world 
has to offer—and ‘‘ATHLETE’S 
FOOT”! 


And he doesn’t know what it is! 


A power among big men, he 
feels furtive about the dry, scaly 
condition between his little toes.* 
But he wi// know soon what worries 
him for zow all medical authority 
knows that what he has is a form 
of ringworm infection caused by 
tinea trichophyton and commonly 
called “Athlete’s Foot.” 


*Many Symptoms for the Same 
Disease—So Easily Tracked 
into the Home 


“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a 
number of different ways,* but it 
is now generally agreed that the 
germ, tinea trichophyton, is back of 
them all. It lurks where you 
would least expect it—in the very 
places where people go for health 
and recreation and cleanliness. In 
spite of modern sanitation, the germ abounds 
on locker- and dressing-room floors—on the 
edges of swimming pools and showers—in 
gymnasiums—around bathing beaches and 
bath-houses—even on hotel bath-mats. 

And from all these places it has been 
tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. The 
United States Public Health Service finds '‘I+ 
is probable that at least one-half of all adults 
suffer from it at some time.’’ And authorities 
say that half the boys in high school are 
affected. There can be no doubt that the tiny 


* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


Though “‘Athlete’s Foot’’ is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist. or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
to Absorbine Jr., consult your physician without delay. 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 
MUSCLES, MUSCULAR 
BRUISES, BURNS 


SPRAINS, ABRASIONS 








germ, tinea trichophyton, has made itself a 
nuisance in America. 


It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
Kills This Ringworm Germ 
Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene- 
trates it Aills the ringworm germ. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals* that 
announce the beginning of “Athlete’s Foot.” 
Don’t be fooled by mild symptoms. Don't let the 
disease become entrenched, for it is persistent. 
The person who is seriously afflicted with it 
today, may have had these same mild symp- 
toms like yours only a very short time ago. 

Watch out for redness, particularly be- 
tween the smaller toes, with itching—ora 
moist, thick skin condition — or, again, a 
dryness with scales. 

Read the symptoms printed at the left 
very carefully. At the first sign of any one 
of these distress signals*¥ begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas — douse 
it on morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floors, 
even in your own bathroom. 

Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write W. F. YOUNG, 
INC., 406 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 





MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Lucretia 


In Stockton, Calif., J. A. Fitzgerald and 
Mrs. Lucretia McConnell were ordered 
by a court to pay $11,783 to Julian 
Williamson for injuries sustained by 
Julian Williamson when Mrs. Lueretia 
McConnell invited J. A. Fitzgerald to kiss 
her, resulting in the wreck of the auto- 
mobile in which they were all riding. 


Brothers 


In Trenton, N. J., Charles Slayton sued 
for divorce. So did his brother Harry. 
Charles retained John C. Anderson as his 
attorney. So did his brother Harry. 
Charles said his wife was guilty of mis- 
conduct at Little River, N. J., last month. 
So did his brother Harry. Charles named 
Joseph Fariola as correspondent. Harry 
named a soldier. 
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Teaser 


In Chicago, Umile Broccolo, priest, and 
his brother Paul, lawyer, obtained an in- 
junction against their brother Sam, re- 
straining him from calling them over the 
telephone and teasing them. 


— 





Hairtonic 

In Columbus, Ohio, Jack McDowell 
went to a barber shop, got a haircut and 
an application of strong hairtonic, then 
burgled the home of James Ellis, where 
he left his hat. James Ellis called the 


police, gave them the highly scented 
headgear. Shortly afterward Burglar 
McDowell was apprehended, identified 


when one of the constabulary sniffed his 
hair, then sniffed his hat. 
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Detective 


In Manhattan, Louis Horovitz, 20, was 
discovered peering into a subway turn- 
stile, a special officer's badge on his coat, 
a toy pistol in his hand. Arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct, he told policemen that 
he was studying to be a detective. 


o 








Impatient 

In Trenton, N. J., Motorist John Szar- 
necki grew weary of waiting for a long 
freight train to leave a grade crossing; 
got out, uncoupled two cars, drove 
through when the front of the train moved 
away. A brakeman got his license num- 
ber, had him arrested. 

, —o— 

Taxi 

In New York, a taxi driven by Louis 
Weiner and containing one passenger, 
John Hungerford, swerved to avoid a col- 
lision, plunged off a bridge, turned a 
somersault, landed 4o ft. below on all 


four wheels without hurting its inmates 
or bursting a tire. 








Clergyman 

In London, the following advertisement 
appeared in the “Personal” column of the 
Times: 


THE CLERGYMAN whose umbrella came in 
contact with the eye of a lady hurrying to 
catch a bus, outside St. Paul's, yesterday, 
wishes to EXPRESS his great REGRET and 
distress. He would be much relieved to know 


that there was no serious injury.—Write Box K. 
1858, The Times, E.C.4. 
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| ‘The Agricultural South 


a vast, prosperous primary market— 
dominantly covered with one publication! 
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Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
Daily News Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Edward S. Townsend 
917 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
20 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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BONDS 
TO FIT THE 
INVESTOR 


WN Y 
= 


MERCHANT AND BANKER TO THE WORLD 


5 ait vast resources of raw materials through- 
out the world and developing new markets in 
distant lands for its manufactured products, the 


United States spans the seven seas with its flow of 
surplus capital and commodities. 


With about 6 per cent of the earth’s population, 
this country’s share in world production is approxi- 
mately —two-fifths for coal, iron, steel, lead and zinc; 


one-half for copper and cotton; two-thirds for corn 
and petroleum; and over four-fifths for automobiles. 


The United States sells to foreign buyers 15.6 
per cent of the total exports of the world. During 
1929, our exports amounted to $5,241,000,000, 
and the most important factor in balancing this 
huge volume of exports—with but $4,400,000,000 


worth of imports —was the growing tendency of 


the American people to invest in foreign securities. 


Some $12,000,000,000 worth of such investments 


lie in the nation’s strong boxes, and these are being 
increased at the rate of about one billion a year. 
Foreign government and municipal bonds account 
for most of the total. 


The international flow of finance expands our 


foreign markets and stabilizes domestic business by 
forestalling excessive imports. Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
has taken part in balancing America’s ledger of for- 
eign trade and finance—at the same time providing 
reliable channels for investment to the American 
public. The careful standards of appraisal to which 


foreign and other offerings are subjected are set 


forth in our booklet, Choosing Your Investment House. 
A copy will be mailed on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE PROGRAM Every Wednesday evening 


THAT DOES MORE | YOU May increase your 
knowledge of sound invest- 
THAN 


ment by listening to the 
ENTERTAIN Old Counsellor on the 





Halsey, Stuart & Co. pro- 8 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
gram. Broadcast over a 7 P. M. Central Standard Time 
Coast to Coast chain of 6 P. M, Mountain Standard Time 


37 stations associated with 5 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
National Broadcasting Co. Daylight Seving Time— one hour later 
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BUSINESS © FINANCE 











Motor Quotas? 


In Paris last week gathered motor- 
makers from all parts of Europe. Great 
secrecy shrouded their conclave, solemn 
pledges of silence were taken. But, the 
purpose of the meeting was neither un- 
known nor new. For several years Euro- 
pean manufacturers have considered lim- 
iting Europe’s imports of U. S. cars but 
have never been able to agree on the 
means. Never has there been the neces- 
sary government support for the move- 
ment until the new, higher U. S. Tariff 
evoked talk of reprisals throughout 
Europe, direct reprisals in Italy and 
France. Last week’s meeting found the 
European motor men nearer agreed, pre- 
pared to ride together on a favorable tide 
of public sentiment. 

The weapon which the motor men were 
nearly agreed to use was the one which 
French and German cinemen have found 
effective: the import quota. Remained 
only to hit upon a figure which would be 
high enough not to hurt intra-European 
trade yet low enough to hamper the U. S. 

A little better than half the passenger 
cars & trucks sold in Europe are either 
imported from the U. S. or made in U. S. 
plants abroad. Last year the figures for 
European car sales are estimated to have 
been 288,000 units against 553,000 
foreign ones. To the U. S. this consti- 
tutes the fourth greatest export trade* 
while to automotive companies it often 
means the margin between profits and 
deficits. Of course no European nation 
would openly discriminate against the 
U. S. and thus court official U. S. action. 
But if Germany, for example, limited im- 
ports to 1,000 cars per year, by far the 
greatest sufferer would be the U. S., which 
last year sold 38,000 cars there against 
less than 5,000 manufactured by all other 
non-German nations. 

Though approval and enaction of a 
quota system did not seem immediately 
probable last week, U. S. motormakers, 
anxious to offset declining sales at home 
by expanding sales abroad, were worried 
by possible spreading of the tariff wall 
against cars and parts. And business con- 
ditions in Europe were another source of 
anxiety. Bearish items of the week in- 
cluded the dismissal of the entire produc- 
tion staff (600 men) from the Ford plant 


in Spain. 
od 


Wage Symposium 

Widely quoted as a bearish argument 
have been recent wagecuts by such large 
companies as Chrysler Corp. and National 
Cash Register Co. (10% each last month). 


Last week Roy Dickinson, alert associate 


editor of Printers’ Ink (22,645 circulation, 
advertising trade weekly) telegraphed a 
list of tycoons to learn what future wage 
reductions may be in store. Some of the 
replies which he received: 

James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corp. (224,980 em- 
ployes in 1929): “I heard a steel man 


*First in 1929, unmanufactured cotton: 
$770,800,000; second, machinery: $612,700,- 
000; third, petroleum: $561,200,200; automo- 
biles and accessories: $539,300,000. 


say the other day, in fact more than one 
recently, that wages should come down. 
I said, ‘Oh no, wages in the steel industry 
are not coming down; you can make up 
your mind to that fact. If you are going 
out to sell your goods and eliminate your 
profit and expect to get it out of the men 
in the mills you are greatly mistaken.’ ” 

George Francis Johnson, president of 
Endicott Johnson Corp. (shoes, 17,000 
employes) : “Reduction of income of labor 











"Underwood & Underwood 
JaMEs A. FARRELL 


“Oh no, wages in the steel industry are 
not coming down.” 


is not a remedy for business depression; 
it is a direct and contributing cause.” 

Richard S. Shainwald, president of 
Paraffine Companies, Inc.: ““The Paraffine 
Companies, Inc. has made no reductions 
in personnel ... nor has it made any 
wage cuts... believes such reductions 
can be and should be avoided.” 

Chesley Robert Palmer, president of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. Inc. (5200 em- 
ployes): “A general reduction of wages 
and salaries at this time is entirely un- 
warranted.” 

Walter A. Sheaffer, president of W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co.: “Believe it would be a 
serious mistake.” 

Albert Russel Erskine, president of 
Studebaker Corp.: “Have not even con- 
sidered reducing wages or salaries.” 

Charles Ruffin Hook, vice president of 
American Rolling Mill Co.: ““Wage reduc- 
tions would, in our opinion, retard and not 
stimulate business.” 

Albert C. Loring, president of Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co.: “We have not contem- 
plated any reduction in wages. . .” 

Herbert V. Kohler, vice president of 
Kohler Co. (plumbing): “Kohler Co. is 
maintaining its organization and its wage 
scale.” 

Harold C. Keith, president of George 
E. Keith Co. (shoes): “While our com- 
pany has made no reductions in wages or 
salaries and contemplates none, yet. . . 
conditions . . . might force such changes 
at a later date.” 


Arthur Roeder, president of Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.: “. . . To say that cuts 
will not be made would be like declaring 
a dividend out of anticipated profits, . . .” 


—_o— 
Bethlehem Bonuses 


Arguing that Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. stockholders have—in view of pro- 
posed merger—a right to know how much 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. pays its executives, 
last fortnight Cyrus Stephen LEaton’s 
smart attorneys ferreted a phenomenal 
fact from Bethlehem’s President Eugene 
Gifford Grace. In 1929 he received a 
salary of $12,000; a bonus of $1,623,000. 

Elated at this success, last week the 
Eaton attorneys went for bigger game. 
If Mr. Grace received $1,623,000, how 
much might not Chairman Charles 
Michael Schwab get? But while the 
figure was successfully disclosed, it 
proved no point. For Mr. Schwab’s sti- 
pend is a modest $150,000 a year, less 
than is paid many a lesser tycoon. And he 
is entitled to no bonus. 

Together with Mr. Schwab’s salary, the 
Bethlehem attorneys surrendered their 
company’s complete bonus list for last 
year. In each case the bonus is deter- 
mined on a sliding scale based on net 
earnings — Mr. Grace’s compensation 
amounting to 3.84% of total income. The 
1929 bonuses and salaries were: 


Bonus _ Salary 


E. G. Grace, president..... $1,623,753 $12,000 
H. E. Lewis, vice president. 375,784 10,000 
C. A. Buck, vice president. 378,664 10,000 
Quincy Bent, vice president. 378,664 10,000 
F. A. Shick, controller..... 216,729 6,000 
R. E. McMate, 

vice president, secretary. 134,538 6,000 


J. M. Cross, vice president. 110,077. 6,000 
J. H. Ward, vice president. 54,305 3,000 
C. R. Holton, 

director of purchases.... 48,923 10,000 
J. M. Larkin, 


assistant to Mr. Grace... 36,692 10,000 
A. Johnston, secretary...e. 24,462 10,000 
W. J. Brown, 

treasurer and secretary... 18,345 7,000 
J. P. Bender, treasurer.... 18,345 7,500 
W. M. Tobias, former 

director of purchases.... 6,025 6,000 

te 


Up Thumbs and Down 


Crowds continued to flock to Tom 
Thumb Golf courses last week. City coun- 
cils gravely debated whether it was a 
“real” sport and hence a violation of Sun- 
day laws. A national open tournament on 
the original Chattanooga course was 
planned. And, more important, Garnet 
Carter sold his interests for $200,000. 

Apparently chief profiter from his in- 
vention has been Mr. Carter, the Chat- 
tanooga innkeeper who observed his put- 
ting course was used more than the regu- 
lar links (Trme, July 14). Last week re- 
vealed new details, a new chief character.* 

Soon after Garnet Carter started using 


cottonseed hulls for greens, he was 


pounced upon by two young gentlemen 
named Drake de Lanoy and John N. Led- 
better. They had started using cotton- 
seed hulls for miniature indoor courses, 
had likewise been pounced upon, by one 


*Still persistent last week was the autastic 
rumor that Alfonse (‘Scarface’) Capone rules 
the Tom Thumb trade. A likely explanation 
was that Colyumist Walter Winchell, broad- 
casting gossip, once said something about as 
follows: “Tom Thumb Golf is the newest racket; 
first thing we know Al Capone will have grifted 
into it.” 
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Thomas M. Fairborn, golfing cotton- 
grower from Mexico. Thomas M. Fair- 
born built a full-sized course on his plan- 
tation, had been annoyed by the way grass 
greens withered and sand greens blew 
away. He had observed that cottonseed 
hulls made smooth paths through the 
plantation, tried them for greens. No- 
body pounced upon him. So he patented 
the idea, now sits atop the patent pyra- 
mid. The reason why Mr. Carter sold for 
only $200,000: he had kept only rights for 
southern territory, is at the bottom of the 


pyramid. 
—— + ——_ 


Deals & Developments 

Doran Out. He has never learned to 
drive a car. Nor can he use a fountain 
pen. But he published Aldous Huxley as 
willingly as he published James Mof- 
fatt’s translation of the Bible. And in 
such versatility lay George Henry Dor- 
an’s prowess as a publisher. His career’s 
milestones have not been many. He was 
born in Toronto in 1869, began selling 
books when he was 15. In 1908 he left 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Manhattan reli- 
gious publishers, of which he had become 
a vice president, to form his own house. 
In 1928 he merged with Doubleday, Page 
& Co. which became Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. Inc. Last week, aged 61, he resigned 
from Doubleday, Doran to join the forces 
of William Randolph Hearst. 

What Bookman Doran will do for Mr. 
Hearst is vague. He himself says he will 
be “a salaried official.” His work is de- 
scribed as “foreign contact man” with 
various connections with Mr. Hearst’s 


book publishing, magazines, newspapers. 
In foreign contacts he will be valuable, 
for Mr. Doran is an international figure. 


Famed in London are his professional 
feasts. He has known how to secure such 





GEoRGE H. DoRAN 
He joined Hearst. 


authors as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Joseph 
Conrad, Arnold Bennett, Rudyard Kipling, 
Hugh Walpole, Herbert George Wells, 
Somerset Maugham, Frank Swinnerton. 
In the U. S. he has long been known as 
one of the very best people for very young 
writers to see. George Doran was never 





The Entire 
Investment Field 


is covered by the various service departments of 
our organization at all of our nine offices. Secur- 
ities listed on the principal exchanges of the 
country, of which we are members, are handled 
promptly and accurately by our Stock Depart- 
ment. § All types of bonds, notes, and preferred 
stocks, high-grade unlisted stocks, including 
bank and insurance stocks, may be purchased or 
sold through our Investment Department. 

How these and other departments can serve you is described 

in our folder,“*How We Aip INvesTors.”” Send for it 

Ask for folder —T-8 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
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Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange. 
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a man to turn away a novel because it 
was a “first.” Consequently he has pub- 
lished even more bad books than good 
ones. To people who marvelled at the 
number of Doran-published books, he used 
to say: “If I could and if they were good 
enough I’d publish all the books there 
are.” 

Stories there have been that successful, 
individualistic George Doran got on none 
too well with successful, individualistic 
Nelson Doubleday after their conjunction. 
But his resignation was stated to be 
“accompanied by the utmost goodwill of 
all concerned.”’ Testimony to this are the 
facts that he will keep his stock in Double- 
day, Doran & Co., that his name will not 
be stricken from the firm’s title. 


Biggest Bank’s Bond House. Biggest 
of banks in assets, Chase National last 
week planned a deal that will broaden 
its sphere of influence tremendously. 
Through Chase Securities Corp. the bank 
has long been in the wholesale bond busi- 
ness, has recently started to build up an 
international distribution system. Last 
week, Chase Securities Corp. announced 
it will acquire ownership of Harris, 
Forbes & Co., potent and far-flung bond 
house. To Chase this means access to 
one of the largest bond distribution sys- 
tems in the country. To Harris, Forbes 
it brings unlimited resources to handle 
the increasingly large deals of the multi- 
miliion era. 

No cash will pass in the deal. Chase 
Securities has bought Chase stock in the 
open market, will exchange it for Harris, 
Forbes shares, making Harris, Forbes a 
large shareholder in the world’s biggest 
bank. 

I. M. M. to Roosevelt? Fast growth 
has marked the career of Roosevelt Steam- 
ship Co., shipping group whose leaders 
include Kermit Roosevelt and William 
Vincent Astor. Last week it was reported 
“discussing” the most significant deal in 
its history—acquisition of International 
Mercantile Marine Co. Formed by the 
elder J. P. Morgan in 1902, I. M. M. has 
not been too successful, but recently it 
was re-organized and has units which 
Roosevelt lines can expand. While Roose- 
velt merely rents vessels from the U. S., 
as needed, I. M. M. is a holding company 
whose fleet is composed of 46 ships of 
427,769 gross tonnage, whose assets come 
to $164,084,000. Unusual in the deal 
was the fact that the able head of 
I. M. M. is Philip A. S. Franklin, while 
a vice president of Roosevelt Lines is his 
able son, John M. Franklin. Roosevelt 
lines announced no details or plans but 
shipping men expect them to dispose of 
I. M. M.’s foreign-registered tonnage, 
place more boats on trans-Atlantic runs, 
give competition to Paul W. Chapman’s 
U. S. Lines. 

Mates of the Vestris. While in Eng- 
land the famed Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Co. continued to flounder on a stormy 
financial sea, last week its subsidiary, 
Lamport & Holt Line, retrenched. For 50 
years L. & H. ships have plied between 
New York and eastern South America. 
Last week the company announced that, 
though its seven freighters will continue, 
its two passenger ships, Voltaire and Van- 
dyck, will temporarily cease to ply. 
Reason: business depression. Competi- 
tors of L. & H. are the Furness-Prince, 
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IN 1950 THIS ROOF 


will still be doing its job 


Your OWN BUILDINGS 
can be given this same 


protection by your local 
JOHNS-MANVILLE Roofer 


| is a waste of time and energy 
to worry about your roof. It is a 
waste of money to have a roof that 
requires maintenance. If you are 
responsible for the design or main- 
tenance of any building you can free 
yourself of expense so far as roof 
upkeep is concerned. Ata reasonable 

rice you can have a roof that can 
fe forgotten. 


The Johns-Manville method of 


ending roofing expense is the solu- 
tion. When you buy a J-M Built-up 
Roof you have the double assurance 
of knowing that not only are the 
materials perfectly suited to the 
service, but that these materials will 
be expertly installed on your roof 
by approved contractors trained in 
wig roofing methods. Johns- 
Manville makes and guarantees 
roofing materials, the quality of 
which has been demonstrated by 
many years of service without main- 
tenance expense, on buildings in 
all parts of the country. 


It is equally important to you that 
these materials be properly applied, 


that the work on your buildings be 
done in accordance with methods 
which experience has proved will 
insure maximum service. 


Skilled Roofers are Selected 
It is this all-important skill which 
your local J-M Roofer supplies. In 
each community he is selected by 
Johns-Manville, because of his ex- 
perience and reputation. He sees that 
the work is done properly and effi- 
ciently. For your further protection 
each important step is checked by a 
Johns-Manville Roofing Inspector. 


When your roof is completed you 
know that the materials are those 
developed and guaranteed by Johns- 


Manville, and that the work has 
been well done. 


Materials made specially for the 
work, skilled application of these 
materials, the backing of our name 
—there in brief is the J-M Plan. 
Here surely is complete protection 
against possible loss. 


We make more than twenty types 
of roofs. These provide for every 
roofing requirement. Many build- 
ing owners and architects say that 
our suggestions have saved them 
large sums. Your local J-M Roofer, 
of our Own representative, is always 
glad to discuss roofing with you. 


Johns-Manville 


BUILT-UP ROOFS 


HWS -MANVILLE 
5 This trade-mark is the stamp of quality on heat insulations of every variety, 





PRODUCTS 


brake linings, sound-absorbing materials for offices, auditoriums, hospitals or 
other interiors, packings, insulating board and other widely used products. 





THE SKILL OF THE J-M AUTHORIZED 
ROOFER IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


PICTURED ABOVE is the experienced crew of O. J. 
Brittingham Co., Johns-Manville Authorized Roofers at 
Newport News, Virginia, at work on an installation of a 
J-M Built-up Roof. These men have been catefully trained 
in the work of laying J-M Roofing Materials. In yourown 
community there is a trained roofing specialist who, be- 
cause of his skill, has been selected as a Johns-Manville 
Authorized Roofer. This man is a business neighbor of 
yours, who is known to you, or whose reputation you can 
easily learn. His experience is at your service. It is experi- 
ence that can be of value to any person interested in roofing. 























The J-M Built-up Roof on the San Bernardino (California) 
County Court House must resist brilliant sunlight and surface 
temperatures well above 100° every month in the year. 


J-M Built-up Roof on the South Philadelphia works of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. There are nearly a mil- 
lion square feet of J-M Roofing on these large buildings. 


Address JOHNS-MANVILLE, 292 Madison Ave., New York 
If West of the Rocky Mountains, address 
159 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Canadian Address: Johns-Manville, Toronto, Canada 





0 Send free copy of “Built-up Asbestos Roofs.” 0 Please 
arrange for a free inspection of my roof. 
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Please send me for trial in my file. a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, as 
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Munson and Garcia & Diaz lines. None 
of these has reported any contemplated 
retrenchment. Running mate of the Vol- 
taire and Vandyck was the Vestris which, 
overloaded, unseaworthy, sank with a 
loss of 111 lives (Time, Nov. 26, 1928). 
Tire Stations. Standard Oil Cos. of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Louisiana, 
Imperial Oil Co. of Canada and Beacon 


| Oil Co. announced they all would hence- 


forth sell tires at their thousands of filling 
stations. Significance: competition in rural 
sections for the big mail-order houses. 
Plug Changing. AC Spark Plug Co. 
reported a six-month rise in sales to 
service stations, a decline in sales to fac- 
tories, a development suggesting that 
people are making their old cars do in- 


stead of buying new ones this year. But | 


AC’s president, Harlow H. Curtice ex- 
plained: “We have stressed the im- 
portance of changing plugs every 10,000 


| miles.” 
Van Sweringen Trolley. Under Van | 


Sweringen dominance is one of the great- 


| est U. S. railroad groups. Also under 


Van Sweringen dominance is the com- 
paratively infinitesimal electric Shaker 
Heights Rapid Transit, only transporta- 
tion outlet for Cleveland’s Van Sweringen- 


developed residential district. Last week 
to the affairs of Shaker Heights Rapid 
| Transit came a crisis. Because the trolley- 


fare had been increased from 1o¢ to 15¢, 
400 residents of the Heights held a mass 
meeting, unanimously boycotted travel 
upon the smallest of Van Sweringen lines. 
Earnings 

Bad reading for stockholders were 
most of the earnings statements released 


| last week. But bullish items were present. 


Compiling the first 275 statements issued, 
National City Bank compared the total 


| first-half earnings with the same period | 
| last year, found a 24% drop, compared | 
| second-quarter figures with the same 
| period in 1928, found the decline was | 


only 3%. Interpretation: the decline in 
business, compared to a normal year, is 
not serious. Equally bullish was the state- 
ment issued by U. S. Steel’s finance com- 
mittee: “At this date, the manufacturing 
plants are operating at about 63% of 
capacity. Indications . . 
crease in this rate. . . during the balance 
of this quarter with an improvement in 


volume during the last quarter. 


Earnings for U. S. Steel Corp. for the 
half-year were $67,904,000 against $96,- 


| oo1,290—this year’s figure being swelled 


by a $4,793,272 apportionment of net 
interest on Federal tax refund, account- 


| ing for 56¢ of the $6.46 earned per share. 
| Other statements included: 


1929 first 1930 first 
half half 
(o00’s omitted) 


American Metal Co. Ltd...... $ 1,658 $ 1,272 | 
ee Seer eo 4,115 3,367 | 
Bethlehem Steel Corp........ 33,314 28,872 
Bush Terminal Co........... 931 988 | 
Calumet & Hecla 

Consolidated Copper..... 3,642 1,160 
fg era 420 668 
Corn Products Refining Co... 6,866 6,641 
OO ere rr ere 3,236 1,382 
National Cash Register Co.... 4,406 1,685 
National Dairy Products Corp. 11,601 12,947 
4S. Peamey Co., Inc......+. $735 3,407 
Packard Motor Car Co....... 14,675 5,526 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp.... 630 2,166 
SRUMIOORMET (GOED. 20000000020 11,183 2,567 
United Aircraft & 

Transport Corp...... es 4,410 2,102 | 
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“Budget Control’ 


What it Does 
and How to Do it 


This booklet sets forth— 


1. The reasons for a bud- 
get in business. 


2. How each part of it 
should be prepared. 


3. The principles of its 
effective operation. 


Particular attention is di- 
rected to the booklet at 
this time, because of the 
peculiar importance of 
the budget in the control 
of finances and improve- 
ment of organization. 


The present edition is a 
second printing, revised 
and enlarged, of the or- 
iginal issued by Ernst & 
Ernst in 1925. It has 
forty pages with six ex- 
hibits. Mailed on re- 
guest of nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AnD AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON GRAND RAPIDS PORTLAND, ME. 
ATLANTA HARTFORD PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE HOUSTON READING 
BIRMINGHAM HUNTINGTON, W.VA.RICHMOND 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO JACKSON, MISS. ST. LOUIS 
CANTON KALAMAZOO ST. PAUL 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN ANTONIO 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND LOUISVILLE SEATTLE 
COLUMBUS MEMPHIS TAMPA 

DALLAS MIAMI TOLEDO 
DAVENPORT MILWAUKEE TULSA 

DAYTON MINNEAPOLIS WACO 

DENVER NEW ORLEANS WASHINGTON 
DETROIT NEW YORK WHEELING 

ERIE OMAHA WILMINGTON, DEL 


WINSTON-SALEM 
YOUNGSTOWN 


FORT WAYNE PHILADELPHIA 
FORT WORTH PITTSBURGH 
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5 | 
s 4000 pounds 
of automobile 


| ety ha VC COMMON-SCNSC LANSpo tation 


Why use two tons of plush, rubber, and steel 
just to carry one or two people from Aither to 
thither? How much more appropriate to slip 
into a bantam Austin for the minor journeys and 
leave the gas eating goliath to wait for family 
tasks more worthy of its tonnage. 

Thrifty folk (who so often count their for- 
tunes in millions) point out the following vir- 
tues of the American Austin. It will run forty 
miles on a gallon of gas . 
five-pint filling of oil . . 


sand on a set of tires. 


.. a thousand on a 
. twenty to forty thou- 


Always quick to scent an economy they have 
discovered that an Austin avd a large car is less 
expensive than the large car alone. The big 
car costs say 234 cents a mile for gas, oil and 





Egyptian Royal Automo- 
bile Club Race: First. 





THE AMERICAN 
* 


—— 
; India, Bombay Speed Trials: 
4 First—Club Record Broken. 


tires. Austin costs but 34 of a cent. Use each 
one half the time and the average cost is but a 
little over 11% cents. 

Eight years of intercontinental fame lie back 
of the Austin, with cups and medals galore for 
speed, endurance, and hill climbing the world 
over. The bodies are newly designed with 
all the grace and smartness in miniature of 
America’s most gallant cars. 

Incredibly comfortable. Holds two people, 
even six footers and two hundred pounders. 
List price $445, f. o. b. Butler, Pa. 

See it now at the nearest distributor’s show- 


room... write us and we'll tell you where. 


AMERICAN AUSTIN CAR COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
7300 WOODWARD AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


by New Zealand, Otage M. C. 
Gi Hill Climb. First and Second. 


Ma 














Scotland, Irvine Reliability. 
Trial, Glasgow: First. 








COMMERCIAL DESKS FROM $45 TO $80. EXECUTIVE DESKS FROM 
$175 TO $500, SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN THE WEST AND SOUTH 


ODERN 
ia Ge 


MODERN 
OFFICES 


OR 


HE spirit of 1930 is the spirit of prog- 
SS a quickly 
and of enjoying the benefits of good 
appearance. a GF Allisteel Desks 
and other office equipment are de- 
signed and built to meet these strictly 
present-day requirements. a GF All- 
steel must have utility—to help busy 
men get work done. It must look well, for busi- 


ness today realizes how much visual impres- 
sions are worth. And it must retain both of 


these admirable characteristics permanently 
—without costly upkeep. 4 Business men who 
have standardized on GF Allsteel equipment 


THE GENERAL FIRE 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO - 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY ea 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of the GF Allsteel Office 
Equipment Catalog. 

Nome ____ ae 
Firm 
Address events 
City. State___ 
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for their offices have found it an investment 
instead of an expense—an investment in 
comfort, in efficiency, in self respect. 4 And 
a GF office specialist is ready to tell you how 
you can standardize progressively, distribut- 


ing the reasonable cost over a term of years. 


PROOFING COMPANY 
CANADIAN PLANT, TORONTO 
IN ALL 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


vHlstecl 


“SERVES AND SURVIVES” 


COMPLETE OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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PEOPLE 





“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 
Michael John Cudahy, 23, Chicago 


meat scion, drank poison liquor, went to 
a Hollywood hospital, convalesced. 


ee eer 


U. S. Representative William Rob- 
ert Wood of Indiana, 69-year-old chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, held his breath and dithered with 











FISHERMAN Woop 


.. . dithered with excitement. 


excitement while a Negro diver went over 
the side of a boat from which Mr. Wood 
was trolling off Balboa, C. Z. The diver 
disentangled from the propeller Mr. 
Wood's fishline, at the end of which was 
a 1o-ft., 127-lb. sail fish, which Mr. Wood 
then landed. c 
—— 

Mrs. Anthony Joseph Drexel Bid- 
dle, Jr., Daughter Mary of the late To- 
bacco Tycoon Benjamin Newton Duke, 
set a record: $77,000 duty on personal 
foreign purchases (jewelry, clothing, sou- 
venirs), largest individual duty ever paid 
in U. §S. history. (Previous record: 
$35,000.) 





—: 
The limousine of Princess Giovanna, 
22-year-old daughter of Italy’s King Vit- 
torio Emanuele III, stopped where one 
Dante Morani, artilleryman, had fallen 
from his horse and lay bleeding in the 
road. The princess got out, bound up 
Morani’s wounds, sped him to a hospital. 
O———— 


Major Sir Charles William James 
Orr, Governor & Commander in Chief of 
the Bahamas, clambered from the S. S. 
Berengaria to a tug at Quarantine, N. Y., 
caught the outbound S. S$. Munargo, saved 
two weeks between England and Nassau. 
Oo—_ 

Wrote Professor William Lyon 
(“Billy”) Phelps of Yale University, 
A.B., Ph.D., A.M., Litt.D., in the course 
of a skit on what life will be like in 2030, 








contributed to the New York World’s 
funny column: 

“.. . She (17)—Did you see the new 
musical comedy ‘Tootsie-Wootsie?’ It’s 
thrilling. You ought to hear Ada Lipski 
sing: 

“Jack, Jack 

“Please come back, 

“YVow’re so nice, 

“T’m not ice, 

“Please come and kiss me in the same 

place twice.” 


* 


ar 

A passenger to New York from the 
devastated area in Italy told how 
William Guard, longtime press agent 
for the Metropolitan Opera, immediately 
after the temblors mounted a balcony 
of his hotel half-dressed, played on a flute 
to calm the terror-stricken populace mill- 
ing below. 

Three young burglars with handker- 
chiefs over their faces and guns in their 
hands entered a dark house in Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. A man came down the stair- 
way. The burglars held him up, then one 
ejaculated: “Oh, gee, it’s Doug Fair- 
banks! I hate to do this but I need the 
money.” Fairbanks chatted with him, 
gave him $100 cash, ushered him out. Up- 
stairs, Mary Pickford Fairbanks listened 
silently, hid her expensive jewels. 

Arthur Hammerstein, Manhattan 
show producer, and George Rand, chorus- 
man, broke their fists punching Jack Has- 
kell, dance director of Luana, new Ham- 
merstein musical show. Haskell had tried 














ARTHUR HAMMERSTEIN 


. . defended a chorusman. 


to discharge Rand, Hammerstein to dis- 
charge Haskell. 

Wing Commander Charles E. Kings- 
ford-Smith, who in June flew the South- 
ern Cross from Ireland to the U. S., un- 
derwent an appendectomy at Middelburg, 
Holland. He is convalescing at the home 
of his good friend Author Hendrik Wil- 
lem Van Loon at Verre. 














Dries faster, better»» 
saves money, also! 


To speed up washroom drying service 
install the new “SF”’ Sani-Dri. It dries 
faster and better, is much more sani- 
tary than towels, and costs less. This 
new model is quiet, gives a thorough 
dry, and offers a continuous, trouble- 
free drying service that is the height 
of efficiency and satisfaction ... Sav- 
ings range from 60% to 90% over 
present towel costs. 
Electrical Division 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


North Chicago, Illinois 






























The New Model 
SANI-DRI 
The new 
“SF” Model 
has twelve 
basic bet- 
terments. 
allof which 
you should 
investigate 
thoroughly 
for your 
business. 


May we send 
you a copy of /; 
this new book? [3 


“The Airway to; 
Efficiency,” af 
new book about 
the new “SF ' & 
Model, just off 
the press, tells / 
about theg 
many out- 
standing ad- / 
vantages of | 
this popu- f 
lar, effi- / 
cientdrier. & 
Mail the & 
coupon for 
your copy today. 





1 Electrical Division, T-8-11-30 4 
1 CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. i 
t North Chicago, Ilinois ! 
{ I’'dlikea copy of your new book, ‘‘The Air- 1 
i way to Efficiency,” telling about the many 1! 
{ advantages of the new “*SF’’ Model Sani-Dri. 1 
: NIN ing hatha igs cach cca a sas pn ents ees ; 
: PD Dis ca nndnneddmananmdcmansambenients ; 
aig aicieragainatnmmmndiniation State. .....<. § 
bo ee ee eee -<-.! 
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Dé-Grett 
CARBON COPIES 


AT ONE TYPING 


WENTY clean, legible carbon 
Ty copies at one typing may sound 
like a miracle. But there is nothing 
miraculous about it when the paper 
used is Dexstar Manifold No. 5 —the 
thinnest business writing paper made. 
Dexstar Manifold No. 5 is revolutioniz- 
ing duplicating work for business 
houses and professional people 
throughout the country. Of highest 
grade reg content, it is as sturdy as 


many papers twice its weight. 


And Dexstar Manifold No. 5 is only 


one of a long line of fine thin business 
papers in a variety of weights— all the 
result of nearly é century of peper 
making — all of such quality they may 
be written on with pen and ink. 


Write for information and samples of 


the various grades and colors. 


DEXSTAR 


MANIFOLD 
xe 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 


Department D-2 
WINDSOR LOCKS -:- CONNECTICUT 


Paper makers since 1835. 

















CINEMA 





Directors 

Every year Film Daily asks cinema crit- 
ics to pick the ten directors they liked 
best. Last week the last ballot was 
counted. Elections: 1) Alfred E. Green 
of Warner (Disraeli, The Green Goddess, 
The Man from Blankley’s); 2) King 
Vidor of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer (Hallelu- 
jah, Not So Dumb); 3) Clarence Brown 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer (Anna Christie, 
W onder of Women); 4) Lionel Barrymore 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer (Madame X, 
His Glorious Night). Others: Ernst Lu- 
bitsch, Roy Del Ruth, Herbert Brenon, 
James Whale, Frank Lloyd, Sidney Frank- 
lin. Good directors not placed: Raoul 
Walsh, Dorothy Arzner, Edmund Gould- 


| ing, Frank Borzage. 


oo 
Pickford 
Last week Mary Pickford began to dis- 
band the staff of technicians who have 
worked for her for years. She let go Abbe 


Rahm, her head camera man and Arthur 
Zoellner, exploitation chief. She will not 


| make her future films, if amy, as an ac- 


tress-producer, but simply as an actress, 
bossed by Joseph Schenck. 





o—- 


The New Pictures 


The Law of the Siberian Taiga 
(Amkino). Because its scene is one of 
the world’s wildest frontiers and its di- 
rection straightforward and vital in the 
Russian manner, this ought to be impor- 
tant. It fails because, as usual, the makers 
have loaded on a dismal weight of propa- 
ganda. Hero is Kevebel Kima, a long- 
haired, slant-eyed native of that swamp- 
land past the Siberian frontiers called 
Taiga. The theme is the conflict between 
the native’s devotion to his tribal law, 
which stipulates that possession is a 


Soviet dicta that possession is the right 
of the neediest. Less stylized and re- 
lieved of its propaganda content, the feud 
between Kima and a rich local fur trader 
might have been a great story. In its 
present form it is interesting principally 
because it was made in the Taiga. Good 
shots: slow thinking Kima_ consulting 
with the Soviet officials; his fight in the 
snow with the treacherous trader. 





o— 


Good Intentions (Fox). This pre- 
posterous fable about gunmen in silk hats 
is good entertainment, although the char- 
acters, including Edmund Lowe as the 
gunman chief, are stencils. The story is 
the one about the society Robin Hood 
who falls in love with a nice girl and 
keeps appointments with her between 
bank robberies. Few will accept as verity 
the huge town mansion of the young and 
naif hoodlum, or his devoted butler, or 
the robbery of the bank whose president 
is kidnaped at church by gunmen dressed 
like ushers, or Lowe’s stubborn march 
upstairs to death in a dark room. But 
none of its unlikelihoods impair the plot. 
So finely realized in Good Intentions are 
handsome photography and acting and di- 
recting that the familiar fictions are 


almost good again. Best shot: a crook 
who has just come out of Sing Sing walk- 
ing and talking in his sleep. 


Edmund Lowe was captain and first- 
baseman of a Santa Clara University base- 
ball team which included Artie Schaeffer, 
Harry Wolters, Benny Kauff, all later big- 
leaguers. He graduated from Santa Clara 
at 18, became a Master of Arts and mem- 
ber of the faculty at 19. College dra- 
matics had made him interested in acting 
and after a part in The Brat with a Los 
Angeles stock company he went to Man- 
hattan, stayed there six years playing 
leads on Broadway. On his big ranch in 














EpMuND LowE 
He burbanked a topepo. 


the Santa Cruz mountains he breeds 
hounds and recently burbanked a new 
vegetable, a combination of green pepper 
and tomato which his wife, Lilyan Tash- 
man, named “topepo.” He plays good 
golf, dislikes radio, is fond of wearing 
vellow gloves, goes to church every Sun- 
day. His best part was the tough top- 
sergeant in What Price Glory. Other 
pictures: The Silent Command, The Fool, 
The Cock Eyed World, Through Different 
Eyes. 





—+ 


The Sap from Syracuse (Paramount). 
One of the stock laughs in a piece of this 
kind comes when the hero, trying to ex- 
plain to his girl that he is not really a 
famed mining engineer traveling incognito 
but just a country boy in his first golf 
trousers, is always interrupted and has to 
keep his secret. Jack Oakie does not de- 
pend on stock laughs. He makes them 
bearable but is really funny only when 
he improvises. The picture, most of 
which takes place on a steamer going to 
Macedonia, lacks the continuous sugges- 
tion of laughter that first-rate comedy 
possesses, but it makes up for dull 
stretches by moments of hilarity. Typical 
line: Oakie’s contention that snails can 
beat whippets racing up the side of a 
house. 





lial 
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this about. 


April 13th. 


Mr. Daniel Willard, President, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
Baltimore, Mad. 


Dear Sir: 


As I sat at lunch in a diner on your road today, I asked my- 
self why it is that I take the B & O if possible in preference to 
other roads. 

I found it was because I like your meals; like the smoothness 
with which your fast trains make speed without seeming hurry or 
seeming danger; am able to rely on being on time to an unusual 
degree; and, above all, because there is co-operation on your road 
between your men and the Company which my intelligence en- 
dorses as enlightened and economical; at the same time my con- 
Science approves it as right. 


Very truly yours, 


eae. 


Executive Secretary, National ‘SA 
Jor Prevention of War. 


x site masancvenoenes eter oe 


BALTIMORE 


70,000 OF US INVITE YOU TO RIDE ON 


47 


4ET TER says 


better what zwe have 
been trying to say 


E HAVE always believed that a railroad journey could 
have something of the quality of a pleasant adventure. 
Years ago we started on a plan which we hoped would bring 


Our first effort was to seek a restful atmosphere on our trains; 


to have them run smoothly and without 
seeming haste; and to strive to render 
those little extra attentions that a pas- 
senger recalls long after he has forgotten 
the important but unromantic fact that 
his train was on time. 


It is true that we have spent hundreds 
of millions in recent years in buying the 
most modern equipment and improving 
our facilities. Many of the things that 
money can do have been—and are being 


—done. 


But there is one thing that costs us 
practically nothing to give, which the 
public notices and remembers most—that 
spirit of kindly consideration and atten- 


tive service that comes only as the natu- 
ral result of a desire to serve our patrons 
well. That is the kind of service we are 
constantly trying to give you when you 
ride on our railroad. 


Mr. Frederick J. Libby, 
ExecutiveSecretary 
of the National Council 
for Prevention of War, 
travels many thousand 
miles a year in the inter- 
estof InternationalCo- 
operation, 





& OHIO 


OUR RAILROAD 
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LE MOMENT 


DIFFICULT 


{THE 









PRONOUNCED PERFECT 


When you find yourself 


between the devil and the 


deep sea... 


LIGHT 


DIFFICILE 


MOMENT] 


“Tr * 


be nonchalant... 


A MURAD 








SMOKERS 








CURIOUS 


BOOKS 












1. Unusual Reprints... 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses... . 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 
5. Limited Editions.... 
6. Foreign Translations 


Send for descriptive catalogues 


THE PANURGE PRESS 
149 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








The National 
City Company 





Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the u orld 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








Scottis Creeping Bent | 
for Perfect Lawns/ 





Sodin six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 

The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass—and in afew weeks you have 
aluxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a 
Turkish carpet. Read all about this unusual 
grassin ourillustrated booklet, ‘Bent Lawns.” 
Mailed on request. Fall is the best time to plant. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
466 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 








To Boston! 


By air, rail or highway— 
here's convenience and a 
cordial welcome for modern 
travelers. Official Nat. Aero. 
Ass'n hotel. At Copley Sa., 
Back Bay Station. $3—$5. 


Li 2 


RUNS WICK, L. C. Prior, Pres. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Herbert von Thaden, air- 
plane manufacturer, and Mrs. Louise Mc- 
Phetridge Thaden, noted aviatrix; a son. 
Last year Mis. Thaden won the women’s 
air derby from Santa Monica, Calif. to 
Cleveland, Ohio in 21 hr. 29 min. flying 
time; once held a women’s endurance 
record of 22 hr. subsequently bettered by 


the late Marvel Crosson. 
en: 


Engaged. Capt. John Henry Towers, 
pioneer aeronaut (commander of the 
Navy’s NC-4, first successful trans-At- 
lantic flight, 1919), assistant director of 
U. S. Naval aviation during the War; to 
Mlle Anne Pierre de Grandmont, of Paris. 
Capt. Tower’s first wife (divorced 1923 








| was Miss Lily Carstairs of Philadelphia, 
| now Mrs. Martin B. Saportas of Manhat- 


tan. 
—o>——_ 

Engaged. Henry Louis Mencken of 
Baltimore, 50 come Sept. 12, editor of the 
American Mercury; and a Miss Sara 
Powell Haardt, thirtyish, of Montgomery, 
Ala. and Baltimore, one of his contribu- 
tors. Bachelor Mencken in the past on 
marriage: 

“No woman has ever pursued me with 
sufficient zeal. 

“To be in love is to be in a state of 
perpetual anesthesia.” 

Last month he said if ever he married 


| he would draw up this contract: “I hereby 
| promise to do my damndest. 


You are 
hereby notified that I expect you to be 
polite.” 


—_— 
Married. General Plutarco Elias 
Calles, 52, onetime President of Mexico; 


to a Senorita Lenora Llorente, 28; in a 
civil ceremony at General Calles’ ranch at 


Santa Barbara, 15 miles from Mexico 

City. His first wife, Natalia Chacon, died 
in Los Angeles in 1927. 
a <a 

Married. Vivian Duncan, dancer 


(punched in the eye two weeks ago, 


| Time, Aug. 4); to Nils Asther, Swedish 


film star; in Reno, Nev. 


Rae ee 

Absolved. Rudolph Spreckels, San 
Francisco financier: of charges of “rigging 
the market” in Kolster radio of which he 
was board chairman, and withholding in- 
formation from stockholders. Said Special 


| Master in Chancery John A. Bernhard: 


“The question is: were Mr. Spreckels and 
his associates under a moral or legal duty 
to disclose to stockholders the disposition 
of their shares? ...I have concluded 
they were under no legal obligations.” 
WV, 
Birthday. Dictator Benito Mussolini; 
at Milan. Age: 47. Date: July 29. 








. Y “* 
. Birthday. Stanley Baldwin, British 
politician, leader of the Conservative 


party; at London. Age: 63. Date: Aug. 3. 





° 





Killed. Harvey Powers, 47, “all around 
daredevil” (flagpole sitting, air clowning, 
skyscraper climbing); when, shot from a 
cannon on an airplane over the ocean at 
Atlantic City, his parachute failed to open. 
He had been doing the stunt daily for five 
weeks, waiting longer and longer before 


| pulling the ripcord. 
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be HIS BEE is a drone. He 
won’t work. And with bees, 
lias it’s no work, no home. So the 
ef other bees drive him out of the 
| at hive. Good riddance! Motor Oil? It’s this way ... of lubricant to the gallon. So you 
sed That’s how Quaker State treats In every gallon of ordinary really get an extra quart. 
the laggard quart you find in motor oil there is a quart of And every gallon of Quaker 
i muy gallon of ordinary oil. It’s material that is too thin to State is made from 100% pure 
1g6, driven out. lubricate an automobile motor. Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil— 
2 : > > : 2 ; 
lish What is this laggard quart? t's 4 quart that ordinary re- the world’s finest. 
wey do you a it in ordinary fining leaves in—and so far as Quaker State Motor Oil means 
san oils and not in Quaker State your motor is concerned, it’s a more engine power because of its 
aw quart of waste. better piston seal. It stands up 
in- But you will not find this quart better under heat—keeps its pro- 
ay 7. of waste in any gallon of Quaker tective oiliness longer. It gives 
ird: is : . : 
and bv erred State Motor Oil. For Quaker State spark plugs, piston rings and every 
> ertifie 
luty Pure is not refined in the ordinary way. working part of your motor a 
tion Pe nnsylvania 2 . P r 7 
ted Motor Oil. . It is super-refined, carried a step longer, peppier life. Get a filling 
ide 
35° further by an exclusive process of Quaker State at the nearest 
lini: PER that removes the quart of waste. green and white service station 
oil QUART In its place you get a quart of the sign. Your motor will purr a peppy 
higher i : 
Pies West, finest lubricant—four full quarts “Thank you!”  ©1930,0.s.0.Rr.co. 
itish Sout hwest 
itive and Canada 
g- 3- Buy your oil where you see this sign 
QUAKER STATE MEpD1uM Moror O1L 
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ne: Quaker STATE HEAvy Moror OIL 
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ypen. i : 
ya Quaker State Oil Refining Co., M O T O R O | L 
>fore Oil City, Pa, 





Get that Extra Quart in every gallon 
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Money now wasted 
would pay for it 





NE astonishing fact about the Temporator method 
of production control is that every installation to 
date has paid for itself we// within one year. 

This money comes from actual cash savings. More 
work is produced at a better profit by the same or a 
smaller working force. Delays are eliminated. Each 
job goes through with a minimum of interruptions. Jobs 
can be scheduled weeks ahead and swung into produc- 
tion the moment planned. 

Remote from the roar and racket of the plant, the 
busy executive can find out, a¢ once, the exact status of 
any given piece of work simply by communicating with 
the Temporator central control operator. Not merely 
a daily but a continuous, minute-by-minute record of 
every job is available. 

Foremen are relieved of shop record writing. Slow, 
inaccurate messengers are dispensed with. The Tempo- 
rator central operator, moderately salaried, has contact 
with the entire plant, can send instructions to every 
working station—can receive information about the 
start of each job and its progress, the need for new 
assignments, more materials, mechanical repairs, tem- 
porary relief. Any number of messages can be handled 
simultaneously. No time is taken writing or voicing the 
facts required—Temporator flashes simple unmistak- 
able code letters and numerals. 

Primarily a communicating system operating on the 
automatic telephone principle, Temporator requires no 
suspension of work, no rebuilding, to install. It finds 
the paying machines and the paying workers as easily as 
it serves to notify executives, foremen, mechanics and 
others where and why they are wanted. 


i oorieeneinntainsiniammemmaamaea 


THE TEMPORATOR BOOK OF FACTS 


Every forward looking executive should know how Temporator 

functions—how smoothly it would coordinate with his established 

accounting and production control plans. Simply address a request 

for the graphic, fully illustrated Temporator Book of Facts to 

Dept. M. T., The Temporator Company, 542 Orleans Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


‘lemporator 
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Died. Mrs. Swan Donoho Beaty of 
Manhattan, wife of Board Chairman Amos 
Leonidas Beaty of Transcontinental Oil 
Co.; at St. André-de-Cubzac, a village 
near Bordeaux on the Paris-Biarritz road, 
immediately after an auto accident in 
which her husband was also injured. 

PS eee 

Died. Hazel Lee Roberts Johnson, 36, 
daughter of famed Mayor-Judge Edwin 
Ewing Roberts of Reno, Nev., wife of 
Walter Perry (“Big Train”) Johnson, 
famed oldtime baseball pitcher, now man- 
ager of the Washington “Senators”; of 
pleurisy after a short illness; in Washing- 
ton. 





Died. Meyer Lissner, 59, Los Angeles 
lawyer, founder of the Los Angeles City 
Club, famed cldtime Republican reformer, 
director of the campaigns for Theodore 
Roosevelt (1912) and Hiram Johnson 
(1919), member of the U. S. Shipping 
Board from 1921 to 1926; after a heart 
attack; in Los Angeles. 

Qe 


Died. Siegfried Wagner, 61, orchestra 
conductor, composer of unsuccessful op- 
eras, son of the late great Composer 
Richard Wagner, director of the memo- 
rial festivals at Bayreuth; of pneumonia; 
at Bayreuth. 





a 
o———— 





Died. Alfred Thomson Martin, 65, 
oldtime Chicago grainbroker, vice presi- 
dent of Bartlett Frazier Co., after a 
year’s illness; in Wheaton, IIl. 





Died. Richard Sutro, 66, Manhattan 
financier and railroad man, after a five- 
month illness; in Port Chester, N. Y. 

Died. William Mehard Davidson, 67, 
author, educator, Superintendent of Pitts- 
burgh’s schools; of influenza, after the re- 
currence of an old infection; in Pitts- 
burgh. 








Died. Professor Allvar Gullstrand, 68, 
famed Swedish ophthalmologist, Nobel 
Prizeman for Medicine in 1911, holder of 
degrees from the Universities of Upsala, 
Jena, Dublin; in Stockholm. 

Died. Charles C. Bolton, 75, Cleveland 
financier and philanthropist, business asso- 
ciate of the late great Marcus Alonzo 
Hanna, father of Congressman Chester 
Castle Bolton; after a long illness; in 
Cleveland. 








Died. Joseph Gilpin Pyle, 77, of St. 
Paul, Minn., librarian of the James 
Jerome Hill Reference Library; onetime 
(1899-1903) editor of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer and of the St. Paul Globe 
(1895-98, 1903-05); in St. Paul. 

Died. Capt. Charles Russell Davis, 80, 
Minnesota lawyer, U. S. Representative 
(Republican) from the 3rd Minnesota 
District from 1903 to 1925; at Wash- 
ington. 














—©>——_ 

Died. James Morford Taylor, 86, pro- 
fessor emeritus and head of the mathe- 
matics department of Colgate University 
(Hamilton, N. Y.), teacher of Chief Jus- 
tice Charles Evans Hughes and Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick; at a sanitarium in 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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Radio Station Directors Hear ALL The 
; Programs— Here's What They Say About 


4 News Acting 


re 
on 


ng , Significant news events dramatized and re-enacted under the 
. direction of TIME’s editors, recorded in Judson Studios (New 


ra York), presented by more than 70 U. S. stations each week. 
)p- 
ser 
10- 
ia; ‘*Presenting news in the dramatic form used in NewsActing is an outstanding feature,” 


, —Cart E. Haymonp (KMO). “'Great possibilities . 
55, i ; : 
ssi- Twam.ey (WOC). “Greatest listener interest . 


. . the best thing yet,’’—EpGar 
. very novel,’’—Curtis Musuuitz 

(WGBF). ‘‘Totally different from anything on the air today and is a service in every 
a sense of the word,’’—W. J. Roruscuitp (WTAD). ‘‘One of the most interesting features 


ve- yet offered the listener,’’—D. E. Kenprick(WFIW). ‘‘NewsActing records are splendid,”’ 
—Jrean W. Hicur (WLIT). “‘Programs like this will be considered the best radio 
entertainment in the future,’,-—W. WatrTer Tison (WFLA). ‘‘Excellent ... We receive 
S- 
re- many very favorable comments,’’—E. E. Kuurpacn (KGCX). ‘‘Finest feature we 
itts- : noe ees - = ne ‘ 
have ever had, interest in it is very keen,’’—Dorotuy Lyons (KIT). ‘‘The most inter- 
68 esting feature that has yet been offered,’’—Frank S$. Lane (WDOD). ‘“‘Congratulate 
Lee you on the successful handling of a very unique idea,’’—F. C. SHepHerp (WWNC). 
sala, 
e . ” 
and Tune in on NewsActing This Week and Every Week 
\SSO- ; : 
onzo Asheville, WWNC 7:45 P.M. Tuesday Hot Springs, KTHS . 9:30 A.M. Tuesday Phoenix, KTAR. . . 6:00 p.m. Saturday 
ster Astoria, KFJI_. 1:00 P.M. Sunday Indianapolis, WFBM 6:15 p.M. Monday Ponca City, WBBZ . . 7:00 p.m. Tuesday 
i in Bangor, WLBZ . . 7:30 p.M. Monday ( 7:05 Pia {Tuesday Portland, KEX . . 2:00 P.M. Saturday 
. Bellingham, KVOS . 8:30 p.M. Monday Ketchikan. KGBU ] feb a Saturday Providence, WEAN. . 7:15 p.m. Tuesday 
Buston, WNAC . 7:15 P.M. Tuesday ss ene ; oats i le lh Monday Quincy, WTAD . 8:00 P.M. Tuesday 
Bute. KG: . ks g:15 P.M. Friday ee A Thursday Raleigh, WPTF . . . 10:15 p.m. Sunday 
. St. Chattanooga, WDOD 8:45 p.M. Wednesday Kansas City, KMBC. 5:30 P.M. Monday Roanoke, WRBX 8:45 P.M. Tuesday 
umes Clearwater, WFLA . 11:00 P.M. Friday are — {Wednesday San Antonio, KTSA. 8:45 P.M. Friday 
time Colorado Springs, KFUM 8:30 a.m. Monday Little Rock, KLRA . =e °-M") Sunday San Francisco, KYA. 1:30 P.M. Monday 
Post- Council Bluffs, KOIL 1:00 P.M. Tuesday Louisville, WLAP . 11:50 4.M. Wednesday St. Louis, KMOX 9:15 A.M. Tuesday 
*] ihe Dallas, KRLD . g:15 a.M. Sunday Lynchburg, WLVA . 6:30 p.M. Sunday St. Paul, KSTP ; 10:05 P.M. Tuesday 
i Danville, WBTM g:00 P.M. Wednesday Macon, WMAZ 12:30 P.M. Wednesday Salt Lake City, KSL 10:30 P.M. Wednesday 
Davenport, WOC 10:50 P.M. Friday F py Neen ‘\ 6:40 p.M. Wednesday Savannah, WTOC . g:00 P.M. Monday 
Denver, Riz . . 8:00 p.M. Tuesday Memphis, WGBC . 7:00 P.M. Tuesday Spartanburg, WSPA. 7:30 P.M. Friday 
;, 80, Des Moines, WHO . . 10:50 p.m. Friday New Orleans, WDSU .8:00 p.M. Wednesday Spokane, KFPY . 10:00 P.M. Thursday 
ative ( 7:25 p.M. Tuesday New York, WGBS . 6:15 P.M. Friday Tacoma, KMO g:10 P.M. Wednesday 
esota Eau Claire, WTAQ . .{ 7:35 P.M. Thursday Norfolk, WTAR . 10:00 P.M. Tuesday Utica, WIBX. 7:45 P.M. Thursday 
Vash- 10:00 P.M. Saturday Oil City, WLBW . 7:45 P.M. Tuesday Wichita. KFH ; Wednesday 
os Fort Worth, KSAT ._ . 10:45 p.m. Friday Oklahoma City, KFJF . 11:00 p.m. Monday 7 1-0 P-M-\ Saturday 
Grand Forks, KFJM. 7:00 P.M. Tuesday - aa {Monday Wichita Falls, KGKO . 9:00 p.m. Thursday 
Greeley, KFKA . 6:45 p.m. Saturday Paragould, KBTM : mati ursday Wolf Point, WGCX. 6:45 P.M. Friday 
pro- Harrisburg, WCOD . 9:15 P.M. Wednesday Pensacola, WCOA 9:15 P.M. Friday Worcester, WORC 7:45 P.M. Tuesday 
athe- Hopkinsville, WFIW 7:20 p.M. Monday Philadelphia, WLIT. 5:15 P.M. Friday Yakima, KIT. 8:30 p.M. Thursday 
>rsity Youngstown, WKBN 7:30 P.M. Tuesday 
| Jus- 
Jarry ALSO WEEKLY FROM: Aberdeen, KXRO; Albuquerque, KGGM; Birmingham, WAPI; Bismarck, KFYR; Columbia, WIS; Decatur, WJBL; 
m in 


Evansville, WGBF; Great Falls, KFBB; Kalispell, KGEZ; Rochester, WHAM; Waterloo, WMT; Wenatchee, KPQ. 
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COLONI IAL FORECASTER 


Death prediction gained 
him popularity 

No racketeer was Benjamin Frank- 
lin but a canny business man. Per- 
ceiving that to gain circulation for his 
Poor Richard Almanac, he must elim- 
inate a rival almanac _ publisher, 
Titan Leeds, the No. 1 Colonial printer 
used no submachine gun, employed 
no *“‘tommy man’’ to do away with 
his competitor. 

Instead, he shrewdly forecast in his 
Almanac the date upon which Death, 
as it must to all men, would come to 
Leeds. Poor Richard’s subscribers be- 
lieved their Almanac infallible, and 
when the appointed day and hour 
arrived, rolled past without Leeds’ 
actual demise, the Almanac readers 
queried their publisher. 

In a humorous broadside Franklin glibly 
argued that since his competitor’s passing had 
been so accurately predicted, the time appoint- 
ed having passed, Leeds was dead, his mortal 
presence to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The Almanac readers saw the joke, laughed, 


thereafter consulted **Poor Richard”’ for accu- 
rate forecasts. 


Famed without forecast: 


The Colonial residents of Philadelphia 
believed implicitly in Franklin, the 
travellers to Philadelphia of today 
know that they can depend upon this 
great hotel, named in his honor, to 
give them the utmost in service, com- 
fort and delightful surroundings at 
very moderate cost. 
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| Ricci v. Lackey 


Two small, dark-eyed Italian boys sat 
in the New York Supreme Court Cham- 
ber at Manhattan last week and heard 
futures tentatively ordered by 
Justice Louis A. Valente. The youths 
were Ruggiero Ricci, 9-year-old violinist 
whose Eastern début last autumn made 
him the musical marvel of the U. S. and 
his 8-year-old brother Giorgio, whose 


| promise is little less than Ruggiero’s. 


| stead the 











In 1927 Pietro Ricci, San Francisco 
music-teacher, father of six, recognized 
his Ruggiero’s unusual talent, took him to 
Louis Persinger who trained Prodigy 
Yehudi Menuhin. Teacher Persinger en- 
thused, put small Ruggiero under the care 
of Violinist Mary Elizabeth Lackey for 
grooming. Later to her went Giorgio. 
Less and less did the Riccis see their 
sons. On Nov. 15, 1928, Ruggiero’s 
San Francisco début was hailed by critics. 
Next day Father Pietro signed a legal 
paper thinking (he says) it was a will 
providing for his boys should he die. In- 
papers made Miss Lackey 
guardian for Ruggiero and _ Giorgio. 
Forthwith she took them to Manhattan 
where Ruggiero added to his fame (TIME, 
Oct. 28; Dec. 9). Claiming they had been 
duped, the Riccis instituted habeas corpus 
proceedings, the battle dragged on for 
months. 

Last week’s interlocutory (provisional) 
opinion gave Miss Lackey guardianship 
of the two until Jan. 1, 1931, the 
parents thereafter. Most contested clause 
in the suit was won by Miss Lackey: 
that Ruggiero shall go through with 
ten concerts in ten weeks at $2,500 
a concert this autumn. The Riccis feared 
for Ruggiero’s health, Lackey counsel 
pointed to chubby, healthy Yehudi Menu- 
hin.* The Riccis countered with Pianist 
Josef Hofmann’s exploitation when a boy. 
Declared the court of prodigies in general, 
of Ruggiero in particular: “No such 
prodigious task confronts him [Ruggiero] 
as the one imposed on Hofmann, who, 
while touring America gave 50 public con- 
certs in two and a half months. . . . May 
not a career of concert giving, extended 
over a period of years, produce a loss of 
freshness and spontaneity in the young 
artist? He may become jaded with adula- 
tion and sigh, like Alexander. . . .” 

The Prodigies Ricci will be pondered 
again by Justice Valente on Dec. 15. If 


| they are taken from Miss Lackey per- 


manently they will be financed by 
Frederick W. Bartlett of Chicago, Sin- 
clair Oil tycoon. 


—— 
August Records 


Some phonograph records are musical 


| events. Each month Time notes the note- 
worthy.+ 


Symphonic: 
Moussorgsky’s A Night on the Bare 
Mountain by Philippe Gaubert and the 


*Who at the age of ten appeared in twelve 
concerts in one season. 

tPrices listed are for entire albums which 
include several records. Where the price is not 


| given, it is 75¢, standard price for popular 1o- 
| inch records. 


Paris Conservatory Orchestra (Columbia, 
2 records, $2 ea.)—In three parts, this 
glittering, skirling fantasia fully reveals 
the mind which created Macbeth-like 
Boris Godounov. Bizet’s Adagietto from 
L’Arlésienne Suite, on the back of the 
second disc, recorded by Willem Mengel- 
berg and Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam. 

Wagner’s Tannhduser-Overture and 
Venusberg Music (Victor, 3 records, 
$6.50). Called the “Paris Version” be- 
cause in 1861 Wagner added a bacchanale 
before taking Tannhduser to the French 
capital for the pleasure of Princess Met- 
ternich, this is sensuous, stupendous 
Wagner. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s Le Cog D’Or: In- 
troduction and Bridal Cortége conducted 
by Albert Coates, played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra (Victor, $1.50). 
Russia and the Orient combine to make 
this Record-of-the-Month a notable one. 

Ravel’s Rapsodie Espagnole (Victor, 2 
records, $1.50 ea.). As in the popular 
Bolero, Ravel again demonstrates his mas- 
tery of Spanish exotics. 

Chamber Music: 

Brahms: Sonata in D Minor (Colum- 
bia, 3 records, $2 ea.). Violinist Efrem 
Zimbalist and Pianist Harry Kaufman in 
a late period Brahms that is variously 
tender, vibrantly gay, mournful, resigned. 

Ravel: Pavane Pour Une Infante Dé- 
funte (Columbia, $2). Second of two 
notable Ravel August releases (see 
above). 

Handel: Passacaglia (Columbia, $2). 
A virtuosi duet by Violinist Albert Sam- 
mons and Violaist Lionel Tertis. 

Songs: 

Wanderlied and Mondacht (Columbia). 
Alexander Kipnis sings one forcefully, one 
tenderly. 

One Little Drink and The Whip (Bruns- 
wick). Cinemavillain Noah Beery basso- 
profundoing cinematunes. 

You Brought a New Kind of Love to 
Me and My Kind of A Man (Columbia). 
Ethel Waters moaning low and duskily 
Chevalier (Big Pond) and Floradora Girl 
hits. 

Out of Breath and I Am Only Human 
After All (Brunswick). Two of the 
month’s best; bright moments in Man- 
hattan’s current Garrick Gaieties. 

Dance Records: 

Old New England Moon and How 
Come You Do Me Like You Do? (Vic- 
tor). For those who still care for Vallée. 

June Kisses (Victor). Henry Thies & 
Orchestra tunefully arguing for early 
summer bussing. Under Vesuvian Skies 
on the back. 

Around the Corner and Bye-Bye Blues 
(Victor). Leo Reisman blaring a mascu- 
line march on one side, saying a sugared 
farewell on the other. 


Other Good Dance Tunes: 

I’ve Got A Yen For You and It Must 
Be Spring (Victor). Lo-Lo and Waiting 
For You (Brunswick), With My Guitar 
and You and My Future Just Passed 
(Brunswick), Girl Trouble and A Bench 
in the Park (Columbia), So Beats My 
Heart For You and Singing a Song to The 
Stars (Brunswick), 
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RELIGION 


Fascists v. Monks 


A party of Great St. Bernard monks 
traveled slowly last week toward the 
Swiss-Italian mountain border. Their 
large, patient dogs trotted ahead. In their 
comfortable hospice at St. Bernard pass, 
they had heard of a woman lost in a 
snowstorm on Barraston Peak, 9,725 ft. 
high. That she was an anti-Fascist 
refugee they may not have known, would 
not have cared. Important to them, dedi- 
cated to saving human life, was the fact 
that she was alone, a stranger to the 
bewildering ways of the great white Alps. 
At once they had packed themselves with 
supplies, set out to find her. 


At the Swiss-Italian border, Fascist sol- 
diers saw: the monks approaching, knew 
at once for whom they were searching. 
Important to the soldiers, dedicated to 
Benito Mussolini, was the fact that the 
lost woman was an anti-Fascist. They 
also knew that a short time before the 
St. Bernard monks had guided a whole 
party of anti-Fascist refugees to safety. 








The soldiers waited until the rescue | 


party was within range. Then they raised 
their guns, fired. They saw the monks 
start, hide behind rocks. After a few 
minutes the monks reappeared, started to 
go their way. The soldiers fired again. 
No monk was hurt but after the second 
fusillade a St. Bernard dog lay gasping 
on the snow. 





Making a long detour, the monks of St. | 


Bernard reached their hospice 


safely. | 


They were puzzled, vexed by their ex- | 


perience. The two hospices of St. Bernard 
have offered hospitality and aid for almost 
a thousand years to all wayfarers, re- 
gardless of race, creed or party. 

The Great St. Bernard pass leading 
from Martigny, Switzerland to Aosta, 


Italy has been known and used since pre- | 


historic times. Dangerous always, snow 
usually covers it to a depth of seven or 
eight feet, sometimes 4o ft. In 962 
Bernard (923-1008), a priest, seeing that 
many pilgrims used the pass on their way 
to Rome, founded a hospice on the high- 
est point, 8000 ft., decreed that it should 
stand as a haven for all travelers. Several 
years later he founded another hospice, 
in the Little St. Bernard pass which runs 
from Bourg St. Maurice to Aosta. Dur- 
ing a visit to Rome, he petitioned the 
Pope to assign the charge to the Augus- 
tinian monks. Today there are about 40 
St. Bernard brothers, some at the Great 
Pass, some at the Little Pass, some in 
neighboring parishes. , 


—o>——_ 


Tisha b’Ab Without Mats 


As the sun went down on Jerusalem 
after the second day of August, and 
Tisha b’Ab, the Ninth of Ab (Great Fast 
Day), began,* Jews pious and Jews pug- 
nacious walked warily toward the Wailing 
Wall. The Wall is a remnant of The 
Temple. Jews have wept, have recited 








*The end of a three weeks’ mourning period 


to commemorate both destructions of The Tem- 
ple, by Nebuchadnezzar in 586 B. C., by Titus 
in 70 A. D. 
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AUTOMATIC SUPERVISION 


- - - of the item that 
costs you most --- 














By placing TIME on an automatically super- 
vised basis, the International (Hourly- 
Supervised ) Electric Time System raises an 
organization to its highest plane of effi- 
ciency. For that one reason alone, the 
International System pays in cold dol- 
lars and cents (through the control of 
working time) a greater return on 
initial expenditure than any other 
single investment. An astounding 
statement, but readily proved. 






Send for an International Time Spectal- 
ist. There is one in your vicinity who 
will gladly furnish complete details 
and demonstrations of this modern 
means for controlling labor Time. 
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the Lamentations of Jeremiah there for 


most of 1,800 years. 

The place is also sacred to Moslems. 
Mohammed once tethered his horse Borak 
there. 

Last year the Arabs made the Wall a 
prime factor in their war upon Zionism. 
As Jews went to their weeping places, 
rowdy Arab boys molested them. Riots 
ensued which spread throughout Palestine. 
About 100 Jews were killed, a few Arabs 
(True, Aug. 26, et seq.). 

Last week Baron Edmond de Roths- 
child, head of the French Rothschilds 
(Fortune, Feb., 1930), sought to fore- 
stall repetition of such riots this Tisha 
b’Ab by offering to buy the Wall from the 
Moslem owners. Fifty years ago he made 
the same attempt. Moslems were willing. 
But pious Jews blocked the deal by clam- 
oring that he would raze certain semi- 
sacred stone shacks near the Wall and 
replace them with a park. Last week the 
Moslems objected. The sacred Wall was 
too useful a political argument to relin- 
quish. 

This year stalwart Jerusalem Jews col- 
lected bludgeons, rocks and in a few cases 
firearms, to carry under their ¢talithim 
(praying shawls) as they went at sundown 
to begin the Fast of Ab. Edward Keith- 
Roach, British district commissioner of 
Jerusalem, knew this was going on. He 
ordered admonishing posters prepared and 
had them fixed to walls. The work was 
done on Thursday so as not to offend 
Moslems by having Moslem employes 
work on Friday, their Sabbath, or by 
having Jews work on Saturday, their sab- 
bath. His own sabbath, Sunday, was 
nerve-wracking for him. He was on tip- 
toe all that day, expecting outbreaks 
from almost any part of the city. 

The posters forbade Jews to use candles 
at the Wailing Wall the eve of the 
Fast. It forbade them to use mats for 
squatting during the Lamentations. It for- 
bade them to celebrate Kiddush levana, 
the blessing of the new moon. 

Result: Tisha b’Ab passed peacefully 
if uncomfortably. A reader intoned Jere- 
miah’s lamentations by the light of a tiny 
flickering-oil lamp. Jews squatted on the 
bare stones, straining to hear, but did not 
tarry long for the crowd was great and 
many were waiting to worship. The Brit- 
ish constabulary called it the quietest as 
well as one of the biggest Tisha b’Abs on 
record. 


ANIMALS 





Molly Pitcher 

Six weeks ago Thomas Ross, civilian 
pigeon expert for the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps stationed at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
was a worried man. His favorite bird, 
Molly Pitcher, was missing. He had sent 
her to the pigeon fiying at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Kentucky Derby of U. S. pigeon- 
dom. Loosed there from Lookout Moun- 
tain, she had failed to fly home. Ross was 
sure she knew the way (600 mi.), and of 














Tuomas Ross & MoLty PITCHER 


Army pigeons should be fly-by-nights. 


the 500 war couriers under his care, she 
is one of the fastest. Last year in the 
Grand National race at Danville, Va., she 
was second. 

After three worried days, Ross received 
a radio message from Camp Dix (Wrights- 
town, N. J.). A Fort Monmouth bird had 
come down there badly wounded. He 
hurried to Camp Dix, found his Molly. 
Like many another pigeon, she had been 
attacked by a hawk. There was a big 
hole in her back. Her weight, usually 14 
oz., was down to six. Although sad to see 
Molly’s condition, Pigeonman Ross was 
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proud that she had chosen an Army camp 
for refuge. She had never seen Camp 
Dix before. 

Last week Molly Pitcher was home 
again in the pigeon hospital at Fort Mon- 
mouth, Said Thomas Ross: “She’s just 
a pitiful little handful of skin and bones 
and she hasn’t got many feathers left but 
she’s coming along. She’ll fly again.” 

Carrier pigeons fly at about 70 m.p.h., 
can outspeed most hawks if they see them 
coming. Army pigeons are now being 
taught to fly by night. 


Home of pigeon-flying is Belgium. In 
the first half of the 19th Century, fanciers 
banded together, formed clubs to breed 
a fast racing bird. Today Belgium has 
300,000 fanciers, seven million carriers. 
Greatest annual event is a race held over 
the concours national 500 mi. “from 
Toulouse to Brussels. Winners are painted 
in oils. Many a proud household has a 
stuffed champion over the mantelpiece. 

Belgian patriots last month celebrated 
the centenary of Belgium’s independence 
with a pigeon race. Starting from Algiers, 
the birds flew across the Mediterranean, 
over France, a distance of 1,000 mi.* 


Pear 5 eee 


Aurochs 

Last week in Springe, Germany, zoolo- 
gists congratulated themselves over two 
weak, newly born animals, part aurochs, 
part American bison. 

The present day aurochs is not to be 
confused with the original aurochs, a wild 
ox of Europe last seen in 1627 in Poland. 
After the extinction of the wild ox, the 
name “aurochs” was applied in common 
parlance to the European bison. This 
animal, too, is nearly extinct. During the 
War, scores died of starvation in Poland, 
Lithuania, the Caucasus. Only a few bulls 
are left, fewer cows. One bull survives in 
the zoological park at Berlin, another at 
Springe, several on the estate of Viscount 
Hereford in England. 

Two years ago, zoologists imported 
American bison cows, bred them with 
aurochs bulls. The hybrid offspring are 
to be bred in turn with full-blood aurochs, 
giving three-quarter blood animals. 
Through successive generations the tempo- 
rary American bison strain could be 
practically bred out, its virility merely 
tiding over the true Europeans. Like 
American bison, the aurochs has long legs, 
massive shoulders covered in winter with 
shaggy dark-brown hair, convex forehead. 
Both species make fine rugs, steaks. 


_~ 


¢-——_ 





Horse Fixer 


At Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Elijah John- 
son, Negro handler, was caught plugging 
a piece of sponge into the nostril of Race- 
horse Sun Mission to shorten his wind, 
insure his losing. Sun Mission finished 
third. Elijah Johnson’s sentence: 90 days 
in gaol. 





*Reputed world’s champion pigeon flight: 
From Vanceboro, Maine, to San Antonio, Tex. 
(2,100 airline miles) by an army pigeon. 
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Pile toe 











The Lone Prairee* 


Lone Cowsoy—wWill James—Scribner 
($2.75). 

Will James’s father was a cowpuncher. 
When Will was a little shaver his mother 
died and soon afterward his father was 
gored to death by a steer. Orphan Will 
was taken over by a friend of his father, 
a Frenchman named Beaupré. From 
“Bopy” the boy learned all about how to 
live in the open: to hunt, trap, ride, cook. 
One morning, when Will was a boy in his 
teens, he woke to find the camp fire 
almost out, and no Bopy in sight. They 
were camped near a river, and in the 
river the boy found their battered bucket 
still kept afloat by the ice. That was the 
only trace he ever discovered of the old 
Frenchman. 

From then on Cowboy Will went it 
alone. With plenty of confidence, with 
more than ordinary experience for his 
years, he had no difficulty finding jobs 
as a cow-puncher. Like all his breed he 
was a journeyman worker; from Canada 
to Mexico he wandered the West. After 
he had begun to be known as a writer, a 
cowboy critic once accused him of writing 
a fake cowboy language, but Author James 
explains his variations of speech by his 
many changes of scenery. Only his outfit 
and his style of riding, says he, never 
changed. 

Will James has had his zeniths and his 
nadirs. When still a youngster he helped 








WILL JAMES 


.. » gets his models through his tail-bone. 


steal cattle on the quiet and once served 
a penitentiary sentence therefor. A shoot- 
ing scrape once put him into a log prison 
of the Northwest Mounted Police. Once 
he was in the movies. That, says he, was 
a tough job. Many were the falls he 


took, some by order, some not; many the 
uncomfortable costumes (the worst a suit 
of armor) in which he fell. During the 
War he never got overseas, but he had a 
lot of fun on a horse, after his superior 
officers were persuaded he knew how to 
ride—he had to get letters to prove it. 

From childhood, says Cowboy James, 
he liked to draw pictures, mostly of ani- 
mals. He never drew from life, always 
from memory. Says he: “People often ask 
me how I get to catch horses in action, 
or how I get my models for my drawings 
and paintings. I’ve never sketched from 
life and never watched any animals with 
intentions of sketching it. And to the 
people who ask I say that I get my models 
through my tail bone, and from the many 
connections it got with the cantle-board 
of my saddle.” He claims never to have 
had a lesson, except for a few months’ 
instruction late in his career at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

It was a happy day for Cowboy James 
when he sent in his first story, with pic- 
tures by himself, to Scribner’s Magazine. 
It was accepted. He decided he had had 
enough cowpunching, that it would be 
more satisfying to write about it and draw 
pictures to match. 

Will James has also written and illus- 
rated: Sand, Cow Country, Smoky, The 
Drifting Cowboy, Cowboys, North and 
South. 


Lone Cowboy is the August choice of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
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AMERICAN GrirRt—John R. Tunis— 
Brewer & Warren ($2). 

If a sports writer should let himself 
go, he ought to be able to write a good 
novel about his macrocosmic world. Few 
have; but Sports-Writer Tunis proves it 
can be done. Though he plays tennis and 
has appeared in tournaments, Author 
Tunis is no match for Racketeer William 
Tatem Tilden II on the court; but he has 
taken the same theme which recently 
lured Tilden into writing a novel (Trme, 
June 23) and has defeated him in straight 
love sets. 

Florence Farley was a bright but not 
too stalwart little girl, only daughter of 
a mill superintendent in a small New 
England town. To give her something to 
do and keep her outdoors, her father 
painted a target on the garage door, 
showed Florence how to practice hitting 
a tennis ball at it. She soon became so 
expert that when she got a chance to 
play on a real court against a live oppo- 
nent she quitted herself like an embryo 
champion. When her club sent her to the 
national junior championships (all ex- 
penses paid) she earned her keep by bring- 
ing home the cup. More, she attracted 
the favorable attention of one of the 
moguls of the U. S. L. T. A. Her rise 
was inevitable and steady. An ageing 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in Time 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St, New 


York City. 


Helen Wills fell before her nimble racket, 
and she was champion. She was popular: 
she had a nice smile, she was attractive, 
she had pretty legs. Said a bystander at 
one of her matches: “Most good play- 
ers haven’t nice legs, have they? Betty’s 
[Nuthall] are thick, and Eileen’s [Ben- 
nett] are sort of funny, and Helen’s 
[Wills] are wonky. But Florence has just 
lovely legs.” 

Florence soon found that tennis racket 
had more than one meaning. And she 
made the most of her many opportunities: 











New York Evening Post 
Sports Critic TuNIS 
. beat Tilden in love sets. 


“writing” for newspaper syndicates, en- 
dorsing cosmetics, giving concerts. In 
London she would come to dinner for a 
flat sum. When her father’s business failed 
it did not matter; Florence was now the 
family money-maker. But she found the 
business of being a champion took more 
than brawn, more than brains; in self- 
defense she had become a cold-eyed, hard- 
shelled racketeer. When the man she loved 
but thought she could not afford to marry 
finally saw what she had become, Florence 
realized at last she was hopelessly in love 
with him. Too late, she was wedded to 
her business. 

Author John R. Tunis, 41, is a Har- 
vard man (1911), studied at Harvard 
Law School. Onetime reporter, he is 
now billed as a sports “critic.” He is on 
the staff of the New York Evening Post. 
Like most successful sportwriters, harp- 
ing on and exposing professionalism is his 
forte. He has also written: $port$, Hero- 
ics and Hysterics. 

American Girl is the August choice of 
the Book League. 
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Tales From A Bloody School 


A Brass Hat 1n No Man’s Lanp— 
Brig.-Gen. F. P. Crozier—Cape & Smith 
($2.50). 

As I Saw It—Alden Brooks—Kuop/ 
($3.50). 

Perhaps every man who saw action in 
the War saw it a little differently. Cer- 
tainly those who went, saw, and have 
lived to tell their tales, all have a slightly 
different tale to tell. But the more tales, 
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‘Read this 


interesting Booklet 


welts interesting because it gets 
down to fundamentals—to the 
kind of investment upon which 
the average man and woman can 
depend for assurance of income 
when earning days are over. 


oe It is interesting because it gets 
down to practical income—high 
income withoutsacrifice of safety. 


. «It will be mailed you without 
obligation—write for it today. 


CALDWELL x COMPANY 


430 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





—-7 Small motors that 
“<4 helping manufacturersof 2% 
many devices sell their =e 
products...small motors 
that have in them the 
correct principles of de- 
sign and manufacture 
... that have back of 
them 40 years of exper- 
ience in making small 
motors...a design to 
meet individual re- 
quirements — either 
induction or series 
wound motors... 
Signal can help you 
make your products 
readily accepted by 
users. 


Submit your small mo- 
tor problems to us... 
send yourspecifications 
now ...no obligation. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. 
Small motor manufacturers 
since 1890 
Menominee, Michigan 







































the more details, the completer the pic- 
ture. 

No typical brass hat (staff officer) was 
Brig.-General Frank Percy Crozier, 119th 
Infantry Brigade, British Expeditionary 
Force. Professional soldier descended 
from a long line of professional soldiers, 
he fought in South Africa, Ashanti, North 
Nigeria, Zululand, then retired from the 
army. In 1914 he joined the Royal Irish 
Fusiliers with the rank of Captain. Dur- 
ing the next five years he won the D.S.O., 
C.M.G., C.B., Croix de Guerre with 
palm, was mentioned seven times in des- 
patches, left the War a Brigadier. A 
capable officer, a soldier who knew his 
trade, General Crozier has no illusions 
about war, tells his trade secrets with 
amazing candor. “My own experience of 
war, which is a prolonged one, is that 
anything may happen in it, from the very 
highest kinds of chivalry and sacrifice to 
the very lowest form of barbaric debase- 
ment—whatever that may be.” 

General Crozier makes himself out a 
curious combination of hard, soldierly, 
efficient* officer and humane, skeptical, 
almost pacifistic civilian. He believed in 
shooting sentries who fell asleep; ordered 
his men to fire many an extra round on 
Christmas Day, because he did “not be- 
lieve in Christmas relaxation, in war’; 
used “atrocity” propaganda and blood- 
and-thunder speeches ad lib. to increase 
his troops’ morale. Yet he can take stock 
thus of the ultimate end of discipline, of 
all soldierly training: ‘The net result of 
the -barren, glorious bloody battle of 
Thiepval is that over 7oo men of the 
West Belfast battalion of the Royal Irish 
Rifles prove their ability to subordinate 
matter to mind. Intellectual discipline had 


triumphed.” 

General Crozier is a great believer in 
officer personnel, thinks any men _ will 
make good soldiers if they are properly 
trained and led. 

After the Armistice Soldier Crozier con- 
tinued to work at his trade: with the 
Lithuanians against the Germans in the 
Baltic, against the Bolshevists in Poland. 
In 1920 he raised, then commanded, the 
Auxiliary Division of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. Next year he resigned on 
account of “‘condonation of crime in the 
Irish police.” 

A Brass Hat in No Man’s Land has 
raised a squall of controversy in Eng- 
land. Soldier Crozier’s frankness has en- 
raged many an old soldier, many a brass 
hat, many a colonel. Next October he is 
coming to lecture in the U. S. 


Author Alden Brooks found himself in 
France when the War broke out. He en- 
listed in the American ambulance service, 
acted as War correspondent for the New 
York Times. When the U. S. entered the 
War, Brooks wanted to get in the A. E. F. 
the quickest way, so he went to a French 
artillery school, to be transferred on 
graduation to the U. S. army. But when 
the time came for the transfer, he and a 
friend were rejected because of faulty 
eyesight. Thereupon they enlisted in the 


*He admits to one singular disability: ‘“Dur- 
ing big battles I invariably lost my power for 
remembering names, owing to want of sleep, 
on about the third day.” He kept a notebook to 
jog his memory. 


Foreign Legion, were soon transferred to 
French artillery regiments. Artilleryman 
Brooks saw plenty of action in his year 
with the French: the Marne, Chemin-des- 
Dames, Chateau-Thierry, Meuse-Argonne. 

Says he: Belleau Wood (the greatest 
battle, in length of time and number of 
men engaged, fought by American troops 
since the Civil War) cost 9,o00* U, S. 
casualties, “helped in no particular way 
to defeat the German armies except by 
matching American dead with German.” 
He denounces the commander of the U. S. 
2nd Army, without mentioning his name,t 
for obeying orders and allowing his men to 
continue a previously ordered attack on 
Nov. 11, although he knew the Armistice 





LieuT.-GENERAL ROBERT LEE BULLARD 
On Nov. 11, he obeyed orders. 


would go into effect at 11 a.m. “He not 
only let many of them go to their death in 
that attack, but went out there himself to 
watch them.” Said the General: “So I 
early went, with an aide, to near the front 
line to see the last of it, to hear the crack 
of the last guns in the greatest war of all 
ages . . . I stayed until 11 a.m., when all 
being over, I returned to my headquarters, 
thoughtful and feeling lost. It was over!” 

Artilleryman Brooks did not have the 
professional soldier’s point of view about 
war. He thinks: “War is stupid, insensate, 
unheroic to the last degree. War is not 
waged like a game. Analogies of the foot- 
ball field and of the chess-board are com- 
pletely erroneous. War is a brutal chaos, 
governed by no laws. . . . Men in battle 
do not meet in hand-to-hand fight. There 
is not even a struggle of any kind. The 
word ‘fight’ itself is out of place. It is all 
one thing or the other, advance or retreat, 
or then annihilation. ... Men in battle 
do not even hate the enemy. Nor do men 
in battle die, willingly, for their country.” 

Author Alden Brooks, 47, a native of 
Cleveland, was schooled in France and 
England, graduated from Harvard, taught 
there and at the U. S. Naval Academy. 
During the War he won the Croix de 
Guerre with silver star. He lives in Paris. 


*Official record of casualties: 7,870. 


CRteet Aman Robert Lee Bullard (retired 
1925). 
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DAYLIGHT— 


TIME TO DREAM re 


oe the dreamer who leads big business. 


Here’s an idea to inspire executives to 
dream of cutting costs. 
Let's assume that your business produces a 
product that requires a finish for protection or 
decoration. Time is consumed while that finish 


dries. The product occupies space while drying. 
Time and space cost money. Nitrocellulose lac- 
quer dries more quickly than other finishing 
materials—reduces the time and space required 
for finishing. 

Nitrocellulose lacquer imparts a tough film, highly 
resistant to chipping or scratching. It comes in a 
wide variety of beautiful shades, or in a clear 


form that is invisible when applied. It is water- 
proof, and can be cleaned easily with soap and 


water. Solutions of nitrocellulose make excellent 
adhesives, and stiffeners for fabrics. They are 


easily applied to wood, metal, glass, pottery, 
plaster, textiles, floor and wall coverings, and to 


many other surfaces. 
To stimulate further your dream of increased 


profits we have prepared a booklet “The Story Of 
Modern Lacquer,” which we will gladly send to 
you. Nitrocellulose lacquers are sold by paint, 


varnish, and lacquer manufacturers, who maintain 


research departments which will cooperate to 


make your dream come true. Write for our booklet 
and consult the manufacturer who supplies your 


finishing materials. 


The Hercules Powder Company does not manufacture lacquer, celluloid, or other 
pyroxylin products, We produce nitrocellulose from which these materials are made. 








































FACE THE FACTS! 


When tempted fo over-indulge 


“Reach ler a | a Lucky instead” 


Be moderate—be moderate in all things, 
even in smoking. Avoid that future 
shadow ® by avoiding over-indulgence, if you 
would maintain that modern, ever-youth- 
ful figure. “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 


Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette you ever 
smoked, made of the finest tobacco—The 
Cream of the Crop—“IT’S TOASTED.” 
Lucky Strike has an extra, secret heat- 
ing process. Everyone knows that heat puri- 
fies and so 20,679 physicians say that 
Luckies are less irritating to your throat. 


‘It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation— against cough. 


*We do not say smoking Luckies reduces flesh. We do say when tempted to over-indulge, “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 








